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The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, we Have up for consideration this 
morning the estimates for the Panama Canal. Do you desire to make 
a general statement? 

Secretary Baker. No; I do not. I came only to hear the gover- 
nor's testimony. I have recently been on the zone, and I feel more 
informed about its problems than ever before, and am interested in 
hearing, as I say, the governor's testimony. 
2376 
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The Chairman. Col. Harding, I notice you have changed the form 
of the estimates this year, and that they are materially larger than 
formerly. In the first place, the estimates are for $15,601,451, as 
compared with the estimates of $9,947,469 for last year, and as com- 
pared with an appropriation of $7,547,939. In addition to that, you 
have this year thrown your estimates into two general classes : First, 
the current expenses ; and, second, new projects. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you desire to make a general statement with 
regard to the situation? 

Col. Harding. It has been customary for me to give a brief state- 
ment descriptive of the work done during the past year, which, of 
course, is contained, in the main, in the annual report, but perhaps it 
might be well to have a repetition of some of* that. 

The Chairman. I think it was the Secretary of War who made the 
observation at one time that if he desired to have something con- 
cealed the best place to conceal it would be in an annual report, or 
maybe it was the Secretary of the Treasury. So I think it might 
be well for you to make a general statement. 

General Statement of Condition of Work. 

Col. Harding. It is the general impression that the construction 
of the canal is completed and, therefore, that all that remains to be 
done is to maintain and operate the canal as a finished product. The 
construction of the canal is completed, with the exception of the 
excavation of about 175,000 cubic yards of material from the limits 
of the canal prism; of this amount 25,00Q yards are immediately 
adjacent to Gold Hill in Gaillard Cut and at the base of the slide 
that occurred in 1915. This small amount of remaining excavation 
is in no way an obstruction to navigation, and it would be inadvisable 
to attempt to remove it, as it might possibly precipitate some fur- 
ther movement in that very critical part; so it has never been my 
intention to remove the small amount of 25,000 yards at that particu- 
lar point. 

The remaining part of the uncompleted excavation is in the sea- 
level portion of the canal south of Miraflores locks, between there and 
the Pacific entrance. Therefore we may say that the construction 
of the original project of the canal is complete. I have in the esti- 
mates of this year attempted to emphasize the fact that a large part 
of our annual expense is for purposes of development of the canal 
and its facilities to take care of the growing traffic and business, and 
also that we have to maintain a force for the so-called business enter- 
prises of the canal, including the work of our mechanical division in 
the dry dock and shops; the work of our building division, which 
not only constructs quarters and other buildings for canal purposes, 
but also is utilized by authority of the Secretary of War for the 
construction of quarters and other buildings for the army stationed 
on the canal and for the naval establishments there. As long as those 
projects continue we must maintain a considerable sized construction 
force, and we must, of course, maintain and operate the Panama 
Eailroad, our commissaries, and our hotels, all of which enterprises 
require the employment of a considerable sized force. It is inter- 
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esting to state that of the total number of employees on the canal, 
including both the so-called gold and silver rolls, amounting to 
20,000 men or thereabouts, less than one-third are engaged on main- 
tenance and operation work of the canal. 

Maintenance and Operation. 

(See p. 2391.) 

The expense of maintenance and operation is not increasing rap- 
idly or in a very large percentage. For example, our estimate for 
1921 for what we call current expenditures, meaning strictly opera- 
tion and maintenance work of the canal, is $7,531,851; the cor- 
responding figure for the fiscal year 1919 was $7,231,000, making an 
increase of only $300,000. This increase is almost entirely due to in- 
creases in salaries and wages, following similar increases in Govern- 
ment employ in continental United States. 

SALABIES AND WAGES. 

(See p. 2399.) 

We have a policy which has been in vogue for four or five years, 
and which has been thoroughly explained to this committee in my 
several appearances before it, of allowing our employees the benefit 
of the Panama Canal act to the full extent of an increase of 25 
per cent above the Government rates for corresponding positions in 
continental United States. We have frankly, both before this com- 
mittee and before the employees, adopted that policy, and, in my 
judgment, it is a good policy, one reason being that we have no 
local labor issues or difficulties; all of these questions are discussed 
and thrashed out up here. 

The law of supply and demand, or whatever other cause deter- 
mines an increase of salaries in the States, is reflected with us. We 
do not discuss them; we do not have issues of that kind, but when 
there is an increase in wages in Government employ in the States we 
automatically accept them and follow them ; and while the employees 
naturally want all they can get and ask for the benefit of the in- 
creases — and they watch these increases very closely — when they are 
told that they are getting the maximum that the law allows the situa- 
tion is at once accepted and there is no further agitation or difficulty. 
These increases are responsible for the slight increase in the current 
expenses of the maintenance and operation of the canal. You will 
note that in some of the divisions and departments there is a reduction 
in the size of the force while in certain others there is an increase. 
There is a net reduction in numbers, but, nevertheless, there is an in- 
crease of about $300,000 in the expenses of operation and maintenance. 

Kevenues from Tolls, etc. 

(See p. 2381.) 

During the past year we have had a development in our traffic 
which has been very gratifying and which has exceeded my expecta- 
tions. The records for the month of December, which were cabled 
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to me after I arrived here, indicated the maximum traffic that we have 
had at any time since the canal was available. The tolls collected 
were $891,373. 

The Chairman. For the year? 

Col. Harding. No; for the month of December, and that corre- 
sponds to the transit of 263 vessels. The tolls for the calendar year 
1919 aggregated $6,962,705.96; for the fiscal year ended June 30. 1919, 
the tolls aggregated $6,149,598.54. 

The Chairman. They are falling off, are they not? 

Col. Harding. No; they are increasing. You see, the fiscal year 
which ended last June gives j^ou this latter figure of $6,149,598.54. 

The Chairman. But I mean compared with former years? 

Col. Harding. No, sir ; it is an increase over former years, and the 
tolls for the last half of the calendar year 1919 indicate a gradual in- 
crease. For example, in July, $538,485 ; in August, $60.196 ; in Sep- 
tember, $588,993; in October, $661,307; in November, $571,282, and 
in December the maximum figures thus far of $891,373. 

Another feature that I should like to emphasize is that for the 
past fiscal year, and also for the preceding fiscal year, the earnings of 
the canal from the tolls and from the so-called business operations, 
were in excess, very considerably, of the expenses of operation and 
maintenance, including the sanitation of the canal, the civil govern- 
ment expenses, and the expenses of the Washington office. 

We have endeavored to bring the advantages of the canal to the 
attention of all shipping interests which would be concerned or 
interested in it. Our endeavors have taken the form of circular 
letters, a few random newspaper articles written in the main by our 
employees, and letters to consuls and commercial agents in various 
shipping centers, as well as personal correspondence with the heads 
of ship owning and managing concerns, and as a result I believe we 
will see during the following year and thereafter, as the world's com- 
merce resumes, a very large increase in the business of the canal, 
wliich will be reflected in increased tolls and in a lessening expense 
of the canal to the Government. It is not at all inconceivable that 
within a brief period of vears the canal will be not only self -maintain- 
ing but will be successful as a commercial investment. The traffic 
'would have to be about three times what it is at present in order to 
make the investment of the United States Government in the canal 
yield a financial return. 

CONSTRUCTION WORK ACCOMPLISHED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 19 20. 

The work accomplished, outside of the operation and maintenance^ 
during the fiscal year was mainly in the construction of buildings 
for the Army and the Navy ; a few for the canal ; some work for the 
railroad company in the way of buildings ; the completion of a com- 
mercial pier at Cristobal, which was appropriated for about three 
years ago and which is now in service ; the completion of the Ancon 
hospital project; the enlargement of the hydroelectric station at 
Gatun ; and bringing almost to completion the dredging work within^ 
the limits of the canal prism ; certain roads that were provided for 
in previous appropriations were constructed; municipal engineering 
work generally was done; certain work was done in the city ( 
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Panama in improving the sewage system, which was provided for 
by appropriations from Congress, the arrangement being under the 
treaty with Panama for the United States to be reimbursed for its 
expenditures in a period of 50 years from 1907. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION. 

(See p. 2878.) 

The rest of the work was maintenance and operation, and among 
those items was the dredging work in order to preserve the proper 
width and depth of the canal prism throughout. The amount of 
work necessary in the slide region was relatively very small. 

The yardage removed in the slide region was 448,600 cubic yards 
as compared with 1,316,315 cubic yards during the preceding year. 
At the time the slides were at their worst for several months we 
excavated over 1,000,000 yards per month, and now the amount of 
excavation necessary to maintain the full width and depth in the 
slide region for the entire year was only 448,600 cubic yards. The 
indications are that we will never have any further serious diflBculty 
with the slides. There will always be — certainly for an indefinite 
period of time — some maintenance work in excavating the material 
that moves into the channel, and for that purpose we will always 
have to maintain our dredging plant. 

The Chairman. Have you had to do very much dredgia*^ of that 
character during the past year? 

Col. Harding. Only this amount of 446,600 yards. 

The Chairman. That was not in the slide region ? 

Col. Harding. That was in the slide region. 

The Chairman. I mean outside of the slide region. 

Col. Harding. Outside of the slide region the yardage removed 
from the canal prism during the year was 2,473,200, of which 280,000 
were original excavation chargeable to construction and 2,193,200 
were maintenance work. That maintenance excavation was, in the 
main, in the sea-level portion at the Pacific entrance and consisted 
in the excavation, mainly by suction dredges, of a very fine silt that 
is deposited there from the streams that empty into the canal. 

The Chairman. That is a work which must be kept up all the time? 

OPERATION OF DRY DOCK AND MECHANICAL DIVISION SHOPS. 

Col. Harding. Indefinitely. One of the important classes of work 
that we have done and hope to do more of is the operation of our 
dry dock and mechanical division shops. During the year 30.77 per 
cent of the work in the mechanical division was for the Panama 
Canal, 10.08 per cent for the United States Navy, 1.81 per cent for the 
United States Army, 2.37 per cent for other governmental depart- 
ments, 18.92 per cent for the Panama Railroad, and 36.05 per cent for 
private individuals and companies ; 54.14 per cent of the work done 
was marine work, 25.56 per cent was railroad work, 10.50 per cent 
manufacturing work, and 8.80 per cent unclassified. 

It is interesting to note that the work of the mechanical division 
has changed its character from railroad work which prevailed dur- 
ing the construction period toward marine work. In other words, 
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the shipping interests are using our docks and "repair plants to a 
growing extent. All of the work that we do for outside interests is 
profitable and earns revenue for the canal, and the better facilities 
^e have, for the repair of ships that use the Panama route, the more 
attractive that route becomes. So we have a condition of being re- 
quired to meet the growing necessities of the increase in commerce ; 
and I have in the estimates for this year included a project for an 
additional dock and shops at Cristobal. I will refer to that in more 

' detail later. 

^ I believe I have covered in a general way what I thought it advis- 

able to make in the way of a general statement, Mr. Chairman. 



REVENUES FROM TOLLS, ETC., AND COST OF OPERATION. 

(See p. 2378.) 

The Chairman. Governor, you have given the total receipts for 
the year from the tolls as $6,149,598. Does that include all the re- 
ceipts from canal operations? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What additional receipts came into the Treasury 
during the fiscal year from the operations of the canal ? 

Col. Harding. The expenses of the actual operation and mainte- 
nance of the canal, including civil goverjiment and sanitation, 
amounted to $6,112,194.77, as compared with the $5,903,719.69 ex- 
pended in 1918 and $6,788,047.67 during 1917. Offsetting these ex- 
penses for operation and maintenance is the amount of annual tolls 
collected from vessels of $6,156,118.95 ; amounts collected as licenses 
and tax fees, court fees, and fines, $136,870.77; as profits on business 
operations, $61,027.26; making a total revenue of $6,354,016.98. The 
revenue is thus in excess of the current expenses by the amount of 
$241,822.21. 

PANAMA RAILROAD CO. 

The Chairman. Are the receipts from the Panama Railroad Co. 
included in the receipts from tolls ? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

The Chairman. That is included in the $61,000? 

Col. Harding. No, sir ; the receipts from the railroad company are 
not included in this figure. The railroad is operated as a separate 
corporation, and its receipts are not covered into the Treasury. 

The Chairman. They are not covered into the Treasury at all? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

The Chairman. They are used as a revolving fund in the opera- 
tion of the railroad. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. You are familiar with the status of the 
Panama Railroad Co., are you not? 

The Chairman. Yes; in a general way; but I am not familiar with 
the status as to its financial operations, and I would be glad to have 
you make a statement in regard to that. 

Col. Harding. The Panama Railroad Co. retains its charter as 
a corporation under the laws of the State of New York. The Gov- 
ernment owns all of the stock of the railroad company, having ac- 
quired it from the French company and from the private holders 
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at that time. There are 13 directors of the railroad company, eacl> 
one of whom owns one share, which is transferred to the Secretary 
of War and held by him. The Secretary of War represents the 
President and the Government as the principal stockholder, and, in 
f act, the only stockholder of the Panama Railroad Co. The railroad 
company is operated as any other corporation would be operated, 
with its organization of a board of directors, and controls its owrt 
funds. 

The Chairman. Why should that continue? Why should not all 
the property be turned over directly to the United States and the 
money covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, just the 
same as the canal receipts ? 

steamship LINES OPERATED BY PANAMA RAILROAD CO. 

Col. Harding. That is an old question. The railroad company, on 
account of its status as a corporation, not only operates the Panama 
Railroad on the Isthmus, but continues to operate a line of steam- 
ships, which it was entitled to do under its charter, and which it did 
before the. American Government was concerned with the canal in 
any way. The operation and control by the Panama Railroad of a 
line of steamships to meet its necessities is very essential. If they 
had been dependent, or if the canal had been dependent, on other 
agencies to supply the transportation for supplies, freight, and pas- 
sengers to and from the Isthmus during the past two years, we would 
have been in a very bad way on the canal. 

CANAL commissaries OPERATED BY PANAMA RAILROAD CO. 

As a part of the railroad enterprise, the canal commissaries are 
operated and financed. There is a turnover of something like $11,- 
000,000 a year in the operation of the commissaries alone on th& 
Isthmus, involving the direct purchase and sometimes emergency 
purchase of materials and supplies and necessities of life which are 
provided through the commissaries for the Canal Zone's population, 
and the methods of handling that business would be extremely diffi- 
cult if under ordinary governmental rules and regulations. 

The Chairman. The commissaries are financed by the railroad 
company ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

number of steamships owned and operated by PANAMA RAILROAD CO. 

The Chairman. How many steamships does the railroad company 
own. 

Col. Harding. The railroad company operates four regular pas- 
senger steamers, and two large steamers, the Ancon and Cristobal^ 
that have been mostly for the past two or three years, except when 
they were in the Army service as transports across the Atlantic, used 
as freight carriers. Also, they have operated four ex-German ves- 
sels that were seized at the beginning of the war on the Canal Zone, 
repaired in our shops, and by authority of the Secretary of War put 
into the service of the Panama Railroad. The Panama Railroad 
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also operates the two colliers that were provided for by Congress and 
built by the Panama Canal. Of the vessels mentioned, the Panama 
Railroad Co. owns two, the AUmnca and the Advance, Two other 
vessels, the Panama and the Colon^ are the property of the Panama 
Canal, and are operated by the railroad company.' The colliers and 
the Ancon and Cristohal are owned by the canal and operated by the 
railroad company. The four ex-German ships are owned under leg- 
islation by the Shipping Board, and are operated by the Panama 
Eailroad Co. under an arrangement with them. 

The Chairman. Are you one of the directors? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; I am one of the directors, and am president 
of the railroad company. 

The Chairman. Do you cover the receipts and expenditures from 
the railroad company in your annual i*eport? 

• C'ol. Harding. Yes, sir ; in the annual report of the railroad com- 
pany, which is transmitted to Congress. 

The Chairman. Do you know, Colonel, about what the receipts and 
the expenditures have amounted to for the last fiscal year? 

Col. Harding. I do not, Mr. Chairman. I think I have the annual 
report of the railroad company at the Panama Canal office here, but 
I did not know the question would come up, and I have not brought 
it with me. I do not remember the figures. 

The Chairman. Governor, just in a general way, it would seem 
that out of the large appropriations which the Government has put 
in that property the income ought to be more than sufficient to meet 
the operating and maintenance expenses. 

Col. Harding. It is, indeed ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And there ought to be some return soon, it seems 
to me, on the capital paid into the Treasury of the United States. 
We have arrived at the time when I think that the executive officers 
and men who are interested in the executive operations of the Govern- 
ment should look for revenues. 

Col. Harding. The status of the Panama Railroad Co. is a matter 
that has been discussed ever since the beginning of our operations 
in Panama by this committee and before this committee, and the 
policy in reference to it has always been approved. There are good 
arguments and sound arguments for the continuation of the present 
policy. I am not prepared to make them all. I did not know that 
the question'was coming up, and I would not attempt unprepared to 
defend it. 

The Chairman. I do not care to go into the matter except in a 
general way, except in so far as it touches the larger question of the 
canal property and the interest of the Government in that property. 

SURPLUS AND INVESTMENTS OF THE PANAMA RAILROAD CO. 

Col. Harding. The question of the proper use of the revenues of 
the Panama Railroad Co. is one that thus far has been left by 
Congress to the discretion of the Secretary of War and board of 
directors of the Panama Eailroad Co. The Panama Railroad Co. 
has a surplus of something between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000, as 
I recall it, at the present time. It is making money and its funds 
are soundly invested and controlled. Thus far Congress has been 
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satisfied with the situation, and all the oi^erations of the Panama 
Railroad Co. are covered in its annual report, which is transmitted 
to Congress. 

The Chairman. What does it invest its surplus in — Liberty bonds ? 

Col. Harding. It has investments in Liberty bonds and in other 
securities. 

OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF THE PANAMA RAILROAD CO. 

The Chairman. I wish, for the information of Congress, you 
would insert in the record at this point, when you come to revise your 
remarks, a statement showing the operating revenue and operating 
expenses for the year, and the operatmg income. 

Col. Harding. That will be really an extract from the annual 
report. . 

The Chairman. And let your statement show your surplus for the 
current year. 

Col. Harding. I will do so. 

Operating revenues and expenses and total net income, Panama Railroad Co., 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

Operating revenues $14, 874, 713. 26 

Operating expenses 11, 261, 040. 89 

Net revenue from operations 3, 613, 672. 37 

Total net income 3, 846, 705. 77 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION CURRENT EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. You are asking this year for $15,601,451, of which 
you are asking $7,531,851 for current expenses, and $8,069,600 for new 
projects. Taking up, first, current expenses, that is quite an increase 
over your current expenses for this year, if you subtract from your 
appropriation the expenditures for new projects. 

Col. Harding. It is an increase of $300,000 over the expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1919. 

The Chairman. How does it compare with the fiscal vear ending 
June 30, 1920? 

Col. Harding. $6,112,194.77. 

The Chairman. That is what you estimate you will spend this 
current year for current expenses? 

Col. Harding. The figure I ^ave you is for the fiscal year ended last 
July or 1919. 

The Chairman. That is, the $300,000 ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. Of course, the expenditures for 1920 are 
Dot made. They will not be completed until next July. We are now 
in the fiscal year 1920. 

The Chairman. I wondered whether or not for this year you have 
allotted your appropriation under new projects and current expendi- 
tures, and then when you came to make your estimates this year you 
carried forward that program of allotments in your estimates, or 
whether you never made allotments according to this new plan of 
making your estimates. 

Col. Harding. Allotments were made, of course, from the lump- 
sum appropriation by Congress for maintenance and operation, upon 
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the estimates of the various heads of departments of their needs for 
the current year. They depend on the size of their forces, etc. Now, 
this allotment would not indicate, as this statement has indicated, 
the diflFerence between current expenditures and special projects, 
because the needs of the departments which are involved in both are 
<?ombined. 

The Chairman. But this year you have allotted them? 

Col. Harding. This year I have done so. We have' provided for 
that, and have deduced the corresponding figure from the estimate 
of last year. There is submitted an itemized statement of the new 
projects proposed. 

The Chairman. Last year you did not engage very much in new 
construction ? 

Col. Harding. No, sir; the appropriation did not permit much in 
the way of new projects. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, RATE OF PAY, ETC. 

The Chairman. How many new employees will be engaged and 
23aid for out of the appropriation for current expenditures — that is, 
on the basi3 of your estimate ? 

Col. Harding. Corresponding to the estimates we are now con- 
sidering, the employees engaged in the maintenance and operation 
ivork or current expense work number 5,092. 

The Chairman. Tliat is for both gold and silver employees? 

Col. Harding. That is both gold and silver. For operation and 
maintenance, Health Department, 725, and for civil government 300, 
making a total for maintenance and operation of 6,117. 

The Chair3£an. What is the proportion of gold employees to silver 
employees ? 

Col. Harding. The gold employees are about between one-fifth and 
one-sixth of the number of silver employees. Now, in the so-called 
business operations, payable out of the appropriation asked for, we 
have 4,225 ; in the Health Department, 560 ; and in the civil govern- 
ment, 175. 

The Chairman. That is out of what? 

Col. Harding. That is payable out of the sum asked for operation 
jmd maintenance under the current expenditure estimate of seven-odd 
million dollars. 

The Chairman. That is not in addition to this figure? 

Col. Harding. No, sir; the first figure I gave you, 6,117, includes 
men engaged on straight-away operation and maintenance, under 
current expenditures, or the seven-odd million dollars. The next 
figures I gave you, totaling 4,960, also payable from the $7,000,000, 
are for the business operations, including, for example, the em- 
ployees of the shops, dry docks, and the building division engaged 
in doing outride work for the Army, Navy, etc.; the civil govern- 
ment employees, shipping' commissioners, boarding officers, etc., for 
attending to the traffic of the canal. For new projectis asked for 
there are 5,170 under operation and maintenance, and 50 in the 
health department, making a total of 5,220. 

The Chairman. That is in addition to the 6,117? 
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Col. Harding. Yes, sir. Analyzing that a little further, I find 
that the total number of employees asked for to be covered by this 
appropriation is 16,297, of which number 6,117 are for straight-away 
operation and maintenance; 4,960 for business operations, and 5,220 
for new projects. 

The Chairman. How many have you employed at the present 
time? 

Col. Harding. On June 30, 1919, the total force employed by the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad Co. on the Isthmus was 
20,361, and of that number 3,290 were on the gold roll and 17,071 
were on the silver roll. 

The Chairman. Now, those figures you gave me do not include 
the Panama Railroad Co.? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you the figures showing the employees, ex- 
clusive of those engaged on the Panama Railroad, who are paid out 
of the appropriations made by Congress? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that are paid out of appropriations made by 
Congress. 

. number and pay of employees of PANAMA RAILROAD. 

Col. Harding. I can give you the number of men on the ranlroad 
on the Isthmus— 5,500. 

The Chairman. Five thousand five hundred men employed by the 
railroad ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is for the year? 

Col. Harding. That is for 1921. 

The Chairman. That is your program for 1921? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Five thousand five hundred? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. None of them is paid out of the appropriation by 
Congress, but they are paid out of the funds of the Panama Railroad ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How do the rates of pay to employees on the 
Panama Railroad compare with the rates of pay for like employment 
on railroads in continental United States? 

Col. Harding. They are 25 per cent above. 

The Chairman. Whenever there is a general increase in the pay 
of a given class of employeas on the railroads of the United States^ 
the Panama Railroad Co. makes a like increase phis 25 per cent ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Can you give me the total number of employees on 
the canal for this fiscal year, exclusive of the railroad ? 

Col. Harding. Those employed on the 30th of June, 1919 — I have 
them combined; I have not the railroad employees separated from 
the canal employees. The total number employed by both was 
20,e361. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether or not your average for 
next year for the Panama Railroad includes more employees or less 
*han the number employed for this year? 
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Col. Harding. Practically the same number. 

The Chairman. If that is true, then you would have employed o\\ 
the Panama Canal and its operations proper I4586I? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you propose in your estimates for next year to 
increase the salaries of any of the employees ? 

Col. Harding. I have made no provision for increases in salaries. 
However, they include an estimate covering the 25 per cent increase 
over the salaries in the United States obtaining at the time this esti- 
mate was made, including the bonus. 

The Chairman, You have assumed in making that estimate that 
Congress will continue the same bonus that is now paid ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You figure on paying that bonus to the employees 
and then 25 per cent in advance? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are the gold employees all civil-service employees? 

Col. Harding. They are not. 

The Chairman. Are any of them civil-service empjloyees? 

Col. Harding. A certain class of employees, certain clerical posi- 
tions and certain engineering positions are, but in general the civil- 
service regulations do not apply. 

The Chairman. Of course, so far as the silver employees are con- 
cerned, none of them are? 

Col. Harding. Nonf of them. 

The Chairman. They are mostly natives? 

Col. Harding. They are mostly West Indians. 

The Chairman. How about the gold employees — are any of the 
gold employees natives or from the West Indies? 

Col. Harding. There are very few gold employees other than 
American citizens who reside in the United States. When I say 
'' very few " I mean, perhaps, not over 50. 

The Chairman. Suppose a silver employee is rather proficient as a 
mechanic, is there any chance for the promotion to become a gold 
employee ? 

Ool. Harding. The maximum pay allowable under an executive 
order of the President for aliens is 40 cents an hour, or $75 a month, 
with certain exceptions. If the position is vacant and no American 
citizen is available to fill it an alien may be employed until an Ameri- 
can citizen is available. In a case where an alien was in the employ 
during the construction period for three years continuously he may 
be retained in his position, but Avhen he leaves, his position must be 
filled bv an American citizen. 

The Chairman. Are you able to fill those positions without trouble 
when vacancies of that kind occur? 

Col. Harding. In almost every case, except in the lowest-paid posi- 
tions. Positions under $100 a month are very difficult to fill by 
American citizens unless in the case of some man who is a derelict 
and happens to be there with nothing to do, then he takes the job. 

The Chairman. The order of the President applies to both classes 
of employees, gold as well as silver employees? 

Col. Harding. The order of the President refers to alkn% whether 
gold or silver. 
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The Chair3ian. All employees? 

Col. Harding. Yes; all alien employees. 

SURPLUS OF LABOR. 

The Chairman. How is the labor market on the cannal ? 

Col. Harding. We have a surplus of common labor left over from 
the construction days. As the construction period was drawing to 
a close it was the endeavor to persuade the surplus to return to their 
native islands. Their expenses to their homes were paid by the 
canal. Some left, but a great many remained. . There is now a 
surplus, I estimate, of about 5,000 of common labor, mostly West 
Indians, who live in the Republic of Panama, in the town of Colon 
or in the city of Panama, or somewhere in the Republic, with prac- 
tically nothing to do. I have endeavored in every way to reduce 
that number and to discourage the coming to the Isthmus of addi- 
tion men from the islands, but without much success. 

One of the difficulties is that there is nothing whatever for them 
to do if they can not get employment from the Panama CanaL 
There is no work going on in the Republic of Panama that requires 
a considerable number of common laborers. If the Panama Govern- 
ment builds roads, which it ought to do and which it is being advised 
by our representatives to do, it would be a great benefit incidentally 
to the labor situation, because these men who are idle except when 
employed by the canal would have something to do. It would be 
a great benefit. 

The Chairman. When getting American citizens to take these 
places vacated by aliens, do you have any trouble in getting common 
labor? 

Col. Harding. We have never attempted to get American citizens 
to fill the position of common laborer. In the first place, we have no 
difficulty in getting all the common labor we wish among the West 
Indians there. 

The Chairman. And there is no disposition to displace them ? 

Col. Harding. There is no disposition to displace them in the grade 
of common laborer. There is pressure brought to bear to reduce 
the number of positions for skilled laborer or semiskilled laborer that 
are filled by the West Indians, and to fill them by first-class trades- 
men who are American citizens. 

The Chairman. The wage scale which you have referred to ap- 
plies to all employees on the canal and is 25 per cent higher than 
the wage scale in the United States for like employment ? 

Col. Harding. That applies only to American citizens. 

The Chairman. It does not apply to the aliens ? 

Col. Harding. It does not apply to the aliens or to the common- 
labor class. 

The Chairman. The city of Panama is about the only agency- 
employing men outside of the canal and the Panama Railroad? 

Col. Harding. Except steamship lines that have their terminals 
at Colon. The United Fruit Co. employs a good many dock labor- 
ers, and also some of the other lines. 

The Chairman. How does your wage scale for common labor 
compare, for example, with the wages paid common labor on ihe 
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streets of Panama or at the docks of the United Fruit Co. or other 
steamship companies ? 

Col. Harding. The chief employer of common labor in Panama is 
the railway and electric light company, and our rates of pay cor- 
respond very closely to theirs; they are almost identical. 

The Chairman. That is the street railway company ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. The United Fruit Co. pays the same rates 
at Colon as we pay. 

The Chairman. What is the scale of wages for common labor? 

Col. Harding. Eighteen cents an hour at the present time. 

The Chairman. That is in silver? 

Col. Harding. In gold. 

The Chairman. For how many hours a day? 

Col. Harding. Eight hours. 

The Chairman. What was the wage paid before the war ? 

Col. Harding. In 1914 the entrance rate for common labor was 
10 cents and after two months or so of satisfactory service it was 
increased to 12 cents an hour. 

The Chairman. Do these laborers employed by the Government 
have the commissary privileges ? 

Col. Harding. They have; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do they have all the commissary privileges that 
the gold laborers have? 

Col. Harding. They have all the commissary privileges, and they 
have all of the privileges that an American citizen has, except the 
leave privilege and free quarters. 

The Chairman. You have not raised the rent of the quarters they 
occupy since the war? 

Col. Harding. Not in general ; no, sir. We have in some instances 
where the quarters are new or a better class, there has been a slight 
increase, but in general, no. 

EMPLOYEES GIVEN BENEFIT OF BONUS IN COMPUTING RATE OF PAT. 

(See p. 2396.) 

The Chairman. When Congress has been importuned and has re- 
sponded, giving increases in the way of bonus to Government em- 
ployees, one of the chief arguments has been the attitude of the land- 
lords here in Washington, which has been quite grasping, but more 
than the attitude of the profiteer who has arbitrarily raised the prices 
on all the necessaries of life. Those are two of the big things out- 
standing that influenced Congress in the matter of the bonus. Of 
course, there were other increases that came by reason of the increased 
cost of production, transportation and distribution, but in the case of 
the Panama Canal employees their rate of pay have been just the 
same, they are not affected by the high price of coal, to a very great 
extent at least, and the profiteer does not exist, so far as the Govern- 
ment of the United States is concerned on the Isthmus. That being 
the case, I really do not see any justification for the payment of the 
bonus to the Panama Canal employees — at any rate, I do not see 
any justification for paying the bonus and then paying a bonus on 
the bonus, because the same conditions that were influential in mov- 
ing Congress to grant the bonus do not exist on the Panama Canaly 
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at least to the same extent that they do in continental United 
States. 

Col. Harding. I think I can make an explanatory statement that 
may clear up a good deal. I want to make it very frankly, based in a 
large measure on my experience there and a long residence on the 
Canal Zone. I have lived there over 10 years. 

We have a certain class of employees whose rates of pay are based 
on Government employment in the United States and whose base 
rates have not been affected by the bonus. That constitutes a large 
class of our employees and comprises the mechanical trades. We de- 
rive our base for the pay of mechanics from the schedules of the navy 
yards in the United States, and, as everyone knows, the rates of pay 
of men in shipyards during the war increased by bounds due to the 
great demand and the relatively small supply. We have that class 
of employees who derive the full benefit of the 25 per cent increase 
which had its origin in the increased cost of living in the United 
States and also the law of supply and demand for their trade. In 
the United States there was a large class of employees who were not 
provided for in that way and Congress provided for them in part by 
granting the bonus. 

When the act of Congress especially exempted the employees of 
the Panama Canal on the Isthmus from the benefits of this bonus it 
raised the question as to what the effect would be upon our schedules 
of pay. My interpretation of the law and of the intent of Congress 
in passing it was that our employees were not to receive any of the 
benefits of the bonus. I referred the question to the Secretary of 
War for a decision and instruction as to what action I should take 
in fixing the schedule of pay, beginning the 1st of July, 1917, and the 
Secretary of War referred the matter to the Attorney General for 
opinion as to whether or not the exception in question forbade the 
inclusion in the States rates of pay of the bonus granted by Congress. 
The Attorney General's opinion was to the effect that that legislation 
did not repeal the general legislation of the Panama Canal act which 
authorized the President to fix the rates of pay of the employees on 
the Isthmus, provided that in no event should the pay exceed 25 per 
cent above Government rates in continental United States for corre- 
sponding positions. 

As a result of the opinion of the Attorney General the Secretary of 
War directed me to deduce a new wage scale, effective on the 1st of 
July, 1917, based on Government rates including the bonus. That was 
done. The following year the bonus was granted instead of a per- 
centage increase in the form of a lump sum — ^$120 a year, $10 a month. 
That was applied to the employees on the Isthmus. When the in- 
crease was made to $240 we found that in order to apply it we would 
have to incur a deficiency in one of our appropriations, and that was 
the origin of the submission of a deficiency estimate — to give one par- 
ticular group of our employees, those in the civil Government, the 
benefit of the bonus. 

It is perfectly true that there is no profiteering there, there are no 
landlords charging exorbitant rates, there are no large costs of fuel, 
etc., and in that view alone there may seem to be no reason for giving 
the employees on the Canal the bonus in addition to the 25 per cent 
increase above the current Government rates in the States. The ex- 
ception placed in the act of Congress resulted in giving an increased 
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bonus because the 25 per cent was put on top of it and also extender 
the bonus to a larger number of employees. It would have beei 
more economical to the Government if the exception had not been ir 
the bill. 

I have referred briefly in my annual report to the question of th( 
increased rates of pay and to the privileges that have been accordec 
to the canal employees from the beginning of the period of operatior 
and maintenance. It is a general statement, but I think it covers th( 
situation, and if you desire, I should like to insert it in the record, al 
though it is in the annual report. 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

(Said statement follows:) 

The general conditions of labor unrest that have developed In many countries 
since the suspension of hostilities have not thus far assumed a serious phase ii 
the Canal Zone. The canal administration has not denied the privilege of col 
lective bargaining to its employees, and has received comra-ittees appointed b> 
labor organizations as representatives of the crafts by which they were dele 
gated. Complaints and requests of individuals have been given the same con 
sideration as that accorded to those emanating from* the organizations, whethei 
or not the individuals concerned were members of labor organizations. An ef 
fort has been consistently made to impress upon all concerned the facts that tin 
interests of the canal and its employees are common, and not opposed, and thai 
moderation, sound reason, and common sense should guide the action of em 
ployer and employed in all matters of apparent conflict. 

One of the constantly recurring questions is, naturally, the rate of compensa 
tion. It has been argued that the salaries and wages maintained during the 
<'onstruction work, originally established to afford necessary inducement to men 
to seek employment in an unhealthful tropical country under conditions of recog- 
nized hardship, are unnecessarily high for the work of operation and mainte- 
nance, after the work of sanitation has converted the Isthmus into a health 
resort, and after many other improvements have increased the attractiveness of 
the Canal Zone as a place of residence. 

It is true that nrany causes of unhealthfulness have been removed ; that yellow 
fever has been entirely eliminated as a menace to the Canal Zone population ; 
that the malarial rate has been kept down to a remarkably low figure ; and that 
the residents of the Canal Zone nrny be as free from anxiety about their health 
as they would be in many parts of the continental United States. This was 
indeed the fact for a considerable part of the construction period. ' But from 
personal experience and observation during 10 years' residence here, I am con- 
vinced that, in general, the employees from the United States and their families 
can not live In the tropics continuously without Impairment of health and lower- 
ing of physical tone unless the monotony of uniform high atmospheric tempera- 
ture Is relieved by a change of climate for two months or so every year. This 
change Involves extra expense. In most cases absorbing the greater part of an 
employee's savings from his Income for the year. While It Is also true that the 
comforts of life in the Canal Zone are greatly increased over those of a construc- 
tion camp, and there are. Indeed, some advantages as compared with conditions 
in nrany localities in the United States, the fact remains nevertheless that our 
American employees would not leave their homes and their normal modes of life 
in the United States to enter the canal service, or to remain in it, without an 
inducement in the way of additional compensation. 

It Is apparent that constant changes In the force would* reduce the efficiency 
of the canal organization. Congress has recognized these facts, and in the 
Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, has placed the compensation within the 
discretion of the President, except that a maximum of 25 per cent above rates 
paid by the United States Government In continental United States for similar 
employment is prescribed. Under the authority of this law the canal adminis- 
tration, with, the approval of the Secretary of War, has, since July 1, 1916, 
established the wage scale of the canal to all employees drawn from the United 
States upon Government rates for similar employment In continental United 
States, and has applied the full allowance of 25 per cent increase above those 
rates. In cases where no similar employment by the Government existed average 
commercial rates In continental United States have been used as a basis where 
174866—20 2 
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applicable; and in the relatively few remaining cases, where no similar employ- 
ments, Government or commercial, were found, the canal rates have been estab- 
lished by coordination with other canal rates regularly determined for posi- 
tions of lilie responsibility. 

The adoption of the general policy above outlined has greatly simplified the 
problem of wage adjustment on the canal. The men understand the limits fixed 
by law, and while they insist upon the full allowance under the law they do 
not attempt to go beyond it. Issues between employer and labor on the wage 
question are made and settled in the United States, and when settled there the 
results are reflected here. Local issues are thus avoided, and the adoption of a 
fixed policy with an act of Congress as its basis has been responsible for the 
comparative freedom from labor troubles on the canal. 

Col. IIahding. I may state in addition to that that during the 
extremely unsettled state of labor everywhere the situation on the 
Isthmus has been very stable and very satisfactory ; the relations be- 
tween myself and labor leaders have been very cordial and very 
frank, and thus far the more reasonable and more conservative ele- 
ments of the labor organizations have been in control, so that they 
have asked for nothing unreasonable and, in general, when a full con- 
sideration and a fair discussion has been had with them about their 
demands, they have accepted my decision without demur. I think it 
is apparent to anyone who visits the canal and investigates the subject 
that the labor situation there is more settled and more satisfactory 
than is found anywhere else where our Government is operating. I 
have stated here that some increased compensation is necessary to 
maintain a steady force on the Isthmus; that is undoubtedly true. 
When the law permits it and I find myself unable to apply the rule 
on account of insufficient appropriations it puts the matter in a very 
unsatisfactory situation from an administrative standpoint. I have 
told the employees that of course I can not give them the full benefit 
of the law unless Congress appropriates the funds, and it would be 
very much more satisfactory to me and to all concerned if Congress 
is not satisfied with the increased rate of pay, to give its opinion in a 
law as to what the increase should be. 

Mr. Gallivan. I suppose you have a great many aliens among the 
employees ? 

Col. Harding. We have among the common laboring class. 

Mr. Gallivan. Have you any idea as to the percentage? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; the alien employees are between five and 
six times the number of American employees. 

Mr. Gallivan. And they come in under this 25 per cent? 

Col. Harding. No, sir ; they do not. 

Mr. Byrns. As I understand. Colonel, in considering the ques- 
tion of whether or not a bonus should be allowed with respect to those 
receiving the maximum pay, to determine the question as to whether 
they are receiving less than $2,500 to bring them within the bonus, 
you do not take into consideration the 25 per cent increase that they 
are allowed? 

Col. Harding. No. You see, the 25 per cent increase is applied to 
the pay of the Government employees in the United States, includ- 
ing their bonus. 

Mr. Byrns. In other words, if an employee is getting $2,400 as his 
base pay, to that is added under the law 25 per cent? 

Col. Harding. Exactly. 

The Chairman. Which would make his pay $3,000? 
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Col. Harding. Exactly, 

Mr. BrRNS. In considering whether he is entitled to the bonus you 
consider his base pay of $2,400? 

Col. Harding. Exactly. 

Mr. Byrns. Eeally, a man might be getting $3,000 and yet get the 
bonus? 

Col. Harding. Exactly. 

Mr. Byrns. In allowing the bonus the amount of $240 is allowed 
and then 25 per cent in addition, which really makes a bonus of $300 ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. How much will the entire bonus allowed to all the em- 
ployees on the Canal amount to for this last year ? 

Col. Harding. I do not know that I have it for last year, but I have 
it in reference to these estimates which I am now submitting. 

Mr. Byrns. That will probably be more desirable information than 
the other. 

COST OF BONUS. 

Col. Harding. The total amount involved in the estimates on ac- 
count of the application of the bonus is $275,235.42. 

The Chairman. Does that apply to your estimate for current ex- 
penses or for current expenses and new projects? 

Col. Harding. The entire- thing. 

The Chairman. And have you divided that according to these esti- 
mates? 

Col. Harding. No, sir; I have not. 

The Chairman. But it would fall practically in the proportion that 
your gold employees are employed either on new projects or on cur- 
rent expenses? 

INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. Before we leave this question of the bonus 
and the principles on which the rate is established, I want to say that 
I have prepared a statement indicating the increased cost of living on 
the Isthmus from 1914 up to the present date. In general, including 
the necessaries of life, food, and clothing, the increased cost is between 
95 per cent and 100 per cent. 

The Chairman. Then there can not be very much in this claim of 
profiteering here in the United States, because, as I understand, the 
Department of Labor has compiled statistics showing that there has 
been an 88 per cent increase m the cost of food and about the same 
increase, as I recall, in regard to clothing; I would not attempt to give 
the accurate percentage, but that includes whatever there is in the 
charge of profiteering. 

Col. Harding. Does not the profiteering appear mostly here on 
the part of the landlords ? 

The Chairman. Of course, that has been quite pronounced, but 
still there are evidences of profiteering all along the line ; it does not 
stop with the landlord. How much rent do these gold employees 
pay? 

PERQUISITES. 

Col. Harding. They pay no rent. 

The Chairman. Tney pay no rent at all ? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. i 
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The Chairman. How about their electric lights'^ 

Col. Harding. They do not pay for them. 

The Chairman. How about water? 

Col. Harding. They do not pay for that. 

The Chairman. How about medical attendance and supplies? 

Col. Harding. The medical attendance is free for the employees, 
including ward treatment in the hospital; there is a charge for a 
private room, of course ; necessary surgical operations are performed 
free for the employees ; for the employees' families dispensary treat- 
ment is free, including medicines, but a charge is made for visits to 
the house and a charge is made for hospital attendance when they 
go to the hospital. 

The Chairman. Do you know how those charges run so far as 
visits to the houses of families are concerned ? 

Col. Harding. I think $1 a visit. 

The Chairman. Just a nominal charge, then? 

Col. Harding. Yes. 

Mr. Gallivan. Are the doctors all Government employees? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gallivan. And what becomes of that money ? 

Col. Harding. It goes into the earnings of the health department. 

The Chairman. What about the general surgeons and dentistry? 

Col. Harding. The dentists are on a business basis, that is, the 
dentists make charges for their work both to employees and their 
families on a schedule of rates w^hich is approved by me; the canal 
provides the dentists with their offices and, when available, with 
quarters; otherwise they are on an independent basis. 

COST OF LIVING PRICES OF COMMISSARY SUPPLIES. 

The Chairman. I suppose vegetables are plentiful there practi- 
cally the year around and comparatively cheap ? 

Col. Harding. Some vegetables are grown on the Isthmus. The 
native vegetables and fruits are quite abundant and relatively cheap, 
but for the bulk of the vegetables that we are used to eating we 
depend upon the United States. We have to import most of them. 

The Chairman. The ordinary garden vegetables are not grown on 
the Isthmus? 

Col. Harding. No. For instance, take lettuce, cabbage, onions 

Mr. Gallivan (interposing). Potatoes? 

Col. Harding. Yes; potatoes. We have a substitute there, of 
course, yams, but they do not altogether fill the bill as a substitute 
for potatoes. We have native oranges which are very nice, but they 
are not as good as Florida or California oranges. 

The Chairman. What is the commercial price for fruit of that 
kind? 

Col. Harding. This price list was effective December 11, 1919. 
Apples, 2.5 cents a pound; California oranges, 2.5 cents each; 
papaya, a native fruit, 4 cents each. 

The Chairman. Does that list give the price of the native orange ? 

Col. Harding. For the native orange, 2 cents each, or 1 cent each, 
depending upon the size. 

The Chairman. Does that list give the prices that are charged at 
the commissaries for canned goods? 
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Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. About how do those prices run ? 
• Col. Harding. The canned goods are not listed as such in this 
schedule. 

The Chairman. Then you may insert as a note the prices at which 
canned goods, frozen meats, and things of that kind are sold at the 
commissaries, so that the committee may have some sort of a picture 
of the cost of living there. 

Col. Harding. Very well. 

Some commissary prices for 19 Vf and 1920, 





1914 


1P20 


GENTS' FURNISHINGS. 

Hats: 

Straw •-... 

Stetson 

Do 

Do 

Waterproof 

V. S. Army pattern, white. . . 


1:2.35 

3.80 

4.25 

3.15 

.A3 

.45 


13.35 

7.70 

7.45 

3.90 

.82 

.C3 




14.43 


23.85 


Collars: 

Arrow, linen 

Soft 

Military 


.11 
.15 
.15 
.12 

.53 

.11 
.04 


20 
.24 
.19 


Arrow,' soft 

Handkerchiefs: 

Linen (average) 


.20 
.83 

.21 


Bandana 


.11 




.15 


.32 


Hose, men's: 

Li'^le (average) 


.16 
.50 
.12 

.78 


.29 


Silk (average) 


.71 


Black and white feot 


.24 




1.24 


Shirts: 

Manhattan 

Manhattan, negligee 


1.70 
1.40 
.55 


2.70 
2.60 


Blue (average) 


1.80 








3.75 


7.10 


Undershirts: 

Porosknit 

Sea island (average) 

Athletic (average) 

B. V. D 


.36 
.40 
.41 
.37 


.95 
.81 
.76 
.75 




1.54 


3.27 


Drawers: 

Seaisland 

Elastic seam 


.45 
.60 
.37 


.94 
1.50 


B. V. D 


.75 




1.42 


3.19 


Pajamas: 

Aid jne 


.92 
1.05 


2.65 


Morris 


2.35 




1.97 


5.00 


Coats: 

Rain 

Yellow slicker 

Palm Beach (average) 


7.20 
2.90 
3.87 


17.20 
4.15 
8.62^ 



' 13.97 1 29.97i I 
1 $9.09 average 45 pairs for gold employees; 



1914 



1020 



GENTS' FURNISHINGS— continued. 

Pants: 

Khakiriding ; $1.95 $4.25 

Palm Beach (average ) i 2. 73 5. 02 

White duck, No. 5785 1. 95 2. 55 

Overalls (average) 87 1. 87 



I- 



7. 50 13. 69 

Shoes: | . 

Work raverage) 1.48 4.41 

Canvas (average) 1. 38 5. 8S 

All others (average) ' 4.23 » 8. 10 



7.C 



LADIES DRESS GOODS. ) 

'^ iiritr, flaxen, ohecked ! .16 

Calico, colored (average) .03 

Gineham (averaee) .10 

Lawns (average) .15 

Linon India .14 

Nainsook .15 

Percale (averaj.e) .10 

Pioue .18 

Voile I .15 

SUITINGS. 

Thrill khaki I .22 

^ uck. white linen (average) I .67 

Serge (averaee) 2. 17 

Alpaca (average ) I .93 

Worsted (average) l 2. 10 

Worsted tweed 'average) I 2. 41 

8. .50 



MISCELLANEOUS. | 

Sheetintr. linen I .71 

Sheets .n4lr 90 .60 

Sheets US, linen (averaee) 6.90 

Bedspreads, plain 1. IH 

Blankets (average) ! -95 



I 10.34 
.15 
.40 



Toweling, crash 

Towels. Tiirki^^h, 20 by 48. 



10.89 



30 PRINCIPAL GROCERY ITEMS. 



Flour 03 

Sugar, granuli' ted, American .04 

Sugar, granulated, C. A 06 

Sugar, granukted, brown j .07 

Vegetables: ' 

Com, sugar, tins, 2s 

Tomatces, 2s 

Tomatoes, 3s 

Succotash, 2s 

Turnips, 2s 



.07 
.10 



.10 



18.39 



..34 

.23 

.47 

.42 

.34 J 

.35 

.37 

.51 

.52 



.62 
1.20 
4.56 
1.82 
6.42 
4.65 

19.27 



2.n5 

1.3f> 
14. 12 

2.8:5 
2.6.1 

22. VS 
.245 
1.00 



.09 

.i;i 

.13 



.Vi 

.11 
.i(» 
. m 

.17 



$5.35 average 22 pairs for silver emoloyees. 
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Some commissary prices for 191) and 1920 — Continiiecl. 



30 PBINCIPAL QROCERT ITEMS— COn. 

Vegetables— ''ontinued 

Peas, sifted, 2s 

Beans, baked, individual tins. 

Beans, baked, medium tins. . . 

Beans, baked, large tins 

Beans, navy or pe?, dried 

Beans, lima, dried 

Mi:caroni 

Rice 

Milk, evapDr^ted 

Milk, condensed 

Coffee , Mocha and Java, 1-pound 
tin 



1914 



1920 



).08 


to. 14 


.06 


.07 


.14 


.17 


.19 


.29 


.05 


.13 


.09 


.17 


.07 


.13 


.03 


.12 


.09 


.15 


.10 


.20 



30 PRINCIPAL GROCERY ITEMS— COn. 

Coffee, Tivoli special, 1-pound tin. 

Salt, table 

Peaches. 2is 

Pears, 2is 

Kerosene, 5-gallon tin 

Oleomargarine, 5-pound tin 

Condiments 

Jams, 12 varieties, 15-16 ounces, 

in j jrs 

J8ms,9 varieties, 14 ounces, in tins. 
Pineapple, sliced, Ts 



1914 



1920 



$0.25 


10.43 


.Oli 


.02 


.17 


.35 


.18 


.35 


.82 


1.40 


.50 


1.40 


2.39 


3.99 


.14 


.31 


.09 


.24 


.14 


.34 



12.06 



Cold storage prices. 



Items. 


June 
24,1915. 


Jan. 27, 
1920. 


Items. 


June 
24,1915. 


Jan. 27, 
1920. 


Fresh beef, native pounds. . 


$0.16 


$0.18 


Cr?a'n 


quart.. 


10 52 


$0.88 


Lamb do 


.20 


.36 


MIK' 


do.... 


.10 


.24 


Mutton do 


.14 


.29 


Obo 


...pound.. 


.10 


.42 


Pork do.... 


.20 


.34 


Colfi^h 


...I.dD.... 


.09 


.18 


Veal do.... 


.24 


.40 


Fre^h fi^h 


do.... 


.11 


.11 


Lard and lard compound. . .do 


.14 


.33 


VegHables: 








liver, beef do 




.08 
.28 


Beets 

Cabbage 


do.... 

do.... 


.02 
.02 


.03 


Sausage do.... 


.24 


.06 


Bacon do 


.28 


.43 


Potatoes 


do.... 


.02 


.04 


Ham do 


.27 


.46 


Par nips 


do.... 


.03 


.05 


Beef, dried and compressed .do 


.16 


.33 


Oni:n? 


.....do... 


.02-! 


.C8 


Tongue do.... 

Poultry do 

Eggs, fresh dozen.. 


.23 


.39 


Fresh fruits: 








.24 


.5.5 


Appba 


do.... 


.02^ 


.(9 


.31 


2 2 


Orani?es 


each.. 


.02 


.06 


Butter pound . . 


.48 


.8J 


Bananas 


dozen.. 


.06 


.06 


Cheese do 


.32 


.61 


Grapes 


...pound.. 


.14 


.31 



Employees Gimsn Benefit of Bonus. 

(See p. 2389.) 

The Chairman. The provision which was a part of section 7 of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial act, reading as follows: "The pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to the following: Employees 
paid from the postal revenues and sums which may be advanced from 
the Treasury to meet deficiencies in the postal revenues; employees 
of the Panama Canal on the Canal Zone," actually cost the Govern- 
ment money instead of saving something over $200,000, as was antici- 
pated when the provision was placed in the bill, so far as the canal 
employees are concerned? 

Col. Harding. That is correct. 

Mr. Magee. May we have that made a little clearer? As I under- 
stand, the statute excepted the employees on the Panama Canal Zone 
from getting the benefit of the bonus; is that right? 

The Chairman. That is right. 

Mr. Magee. Then the Secretary of War called upon the Attorney 
General for an opinion. I did not just get clearly what you said, 
Governor, his opinion was. 
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Col Harding. His opinion was that that act of Congress did not 
repeal the Panama Canal act, which gave the President authority to 
fix rates of pay for employees on the Isthmus at a maximum oi 25 
per cent above the Government rates in the United States. 

Mr. Magee. I understand that ; but I mean, generally speaking, has 
the Attorney General held that the canal employees were entitled to 
this bonus? 

Col. Harding. Yes; he held that there was nothing in the statute 
that prevented it. 
^ Mr. Magee. Has this bonus provision also been applied to the -em- 

ployees of the Panama Railroad Co. ? 

Col. Harding. It has; yes, sir; wherever their rates of pay were 
aflFected. 
^ Mr. Magee. What I mean to say is that they receive the increase of 

25 per cent and the bonus also, the same as the employees of the 
Panama Canal? 

Col. Harding. Yi^, sir. 

Disposition of Net Earnings of Panama Railroad Co. 

Mr. Magee. Has any distribution ever been made of any of the net 
earnings, so far as you know, of the Panama Railroad Co. ? 

Col. Harding. The net earnings of the Panama Railroad Co. are in 
the treasury of the Panama Railroad Co. 

Mr. Magfj:. What I mean to say is that they have been accumulat- 
ing^ from year to year ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magee. And that no disposition has ever been made of any of 
the net earnings further than in investments? 

Col. Hardings No; that is all. , 

Mr. Gallivan. Do they constitute a substantial amount? 

Col. Harding. Between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. 

COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES FIXED BY GOVERNOR. 

jf Mr. Magee. Who fixes the compensation of the employees of the 

r Panama Canal? 

Col. Harding. I do. 

I Mr. Magee. And also the compensation of the employees of the 

t Panama Railroad Co.? 

^ Col. Harding. Yes, sir. The authority of the act of Congress re- 

fers to employees of the Canal and its adjuncts, including the 
Panama Railroad. The President, in an Executive order, delegated 
that authority to the governor. In the Executive order the em- 
ployees of the Panama Railroad Co. are put in exactly the same 
categor^r as the employees of the Panama Canal; they have for. cor- 
responding duties exactly the same rates of pay, privileges, etc. 

LEAVE PRIVILEGES. 

Mr. Magee. And does the law give each employee a two months' 
vacation every year? 

Col. Harding. The regulations determined by the Executive order 
of the President fixed the leave privileges. 
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Mr. Magee. And each employee gets two months? 

Col. Harding. Each employee who is an American citizen. 

Mr. Magee. I am speaking with reference to American citizens. 

Col. Harding. He gets a possible total of 61 days' leave a year, 
including 7 days' travel time. 

Mr. Magee. And that is granted, as you understand, by reason of 
the climatic conditions on the Panama Canal Zone? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; and I regard it as a very essential privi- 
lege, in order to continue a force of the same individuals without 
impairment of their health. 

Mr. Byrns. Is he allowed any transportation to and from they 
United States? 

Col. Harding. No; he pays his fare at the rate of $20 if he was 
employed prior to 1908, and $30 if he was employed since, on the 
steamers of the Panama Eailroad Co. 

Mr. Magee. I would like to ask as to whether or not the climate 
varies very much on the Isthmus, and if so, to what extent? 

Col. Harding. So far as temperature is concerned it is almost 
uniform. The daily ranges are from about 68 or 70° to 87 and 
sometimes 90°, and that is true practically throughout the year; 
occasionally the minimum temperature at night gets lower than 
that and I think the minimum record is something like 63°, but that 
is only temporary and is usually a local affair; the maximum tem- 
perature is something like 94°. 

Mr. Magee. So that there is no particular time in the year when 
it is particularly desirable that they should take their vacation so 
far as temperature is concerned ? 

Col. Harding. No; the vacation should be taken at a time that 
would give them the maximum change of climate, and if they leave 
there in the summer time they get into a hotter climate here than 
they have there; our temperatures are never as high as the summer 
temperatures up here in the States, that is, in cities. 

Mr. Magee. So that they generally take their vacations in the 
cold months? 

Col. Harding. They do not take the vacations in the cold months 
by choice because, primarily, of the additional expense to them- 
selves and their families in purchasing clothing, which must be 
purchased for that visit only and which is of only minimum use ta 
them. But if they come up in the summer time, as I used to do 
during the construction days, it is almost essential for them to go 
to some mountain resort or some place in Maine or up in New Eng- 
land where they would get the maximum change in temperature. 
But one of the things that is variable is the amount of rainfall and 
the amount of dampness; throughout the year the humidity is 
greater there than it is here in the States and during the rainy sea- 
son it is very great. 

The Chairman. I suppose the giving of two months' vacation ta 
the canal employees necessitates your adopting the same policy as^ 
to the employees of the railroad company? 

Ci>l. Harding. Yes ; they have exactly the same rules. 
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Salaries and Wages. 
(See p. 2378.) 

Mr. Magee. You ask, as I understand, for increases for employees 
for the coming fiscal year, 1921. 

Col. Harding. I ask for the rates of pay that would result from 
the 25 per cent increase, including the bonus, above the current base 
rates in the United States. At the proper time I want to refer to cer- 
> tain increases not included in these estimates because of the fact that 

the increases were made in the United States after our estimates were 
made up and submitted ; they are increases in the pay of postal em- 
ployees of the United States Government and increases in pay for 
k the policemen and firemen of the District of Columbia. In order to 

r grant our employees in those departments the rate of pay deduced 

from the Government rates I would have to increase the amount 
asked for by a certain amount, which I will give at the proper time. 

Mr. Magee. But they are not included in these estimates ? 

C-ol. Harding. No, sir. 

ENGINEER OF MAINTENANCE. 

The Chairman. Taking up the details of this force I find that you 
have an engineer of maintenance who is an Army official, and in the 
Army, I take it, his pay is $375 per month, but instead of giving him 
an increase of a little less than $100 you pay him $625 a month, which 
is almost twice his regular pay. 

Col. Harding. The rate of pay of the heads of departments wa& 
settled before the operating organization went into effect. It was 
based on the proposed salary of the governor and was fixed without 
regard to whether the position was to be occupied bv an Army officer 
or by a civilian. These rates of pay have not been cnanged since they 
were originally set in 1912 or 1913. 

DEATH RATE^ 

L Mr. Gallivan. What is the death rate among the United States 

^ employees, or rather among citizens of the United States down there ? 

Col.*^ Harding. So far as our records on the Isthmus are applicable, 

I have the figures. The death rate was 9.4 per cent from disease 

among the average civil population there of 21,707. Now, I have 

j • said so far as our data is applicable, for the reason that an employee 

incurably ill usually severs his connection with the canal and comes 

home to die. We have no record of such deaths. 

Mr. Gallivan. What was it five years ago ? 

Col. Harding. I do not remember what it was five years ago. 
Last year it was 10.61 per cent instead of 9.4 per cent. 

bureau chiefs. 

The Chairman. Now, Governor, I notice that you have six bureau 
chiefs in the executive office, with salaries ranging from $243.75 up 
to $285.41 per month. Why do you have so many bureau chiefs? 
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Col. Harding. We have a record bureau which has the custody 
and filing of all the records of the canal; the Bureau of Statistics 
that is engaged in preparing and compiling all the statistics relating 
to t*he canal business, including the number of ships, the character 
of the cargoes, etc., and the health statistics. That bureau is also 
charged with the accumulation of data concerning rates of pay. We 
have a personnel bureau that has charge of the personnel records 
of the employees, including the dates of their appointment, the dates 
of their promotions, and records of every character relating to that 
subject. The property bureau has charge of the records of the 
property for which the heads of the divisions are responsible. The 
division of pay rolls is engaged in the preparation of pay rolls for 
both the canal and the railroad company, and the correspondence 
bureau is engaged in the preparation of the routine correspondence 
connected with the entire business of the canal. 

The Chairman. Of course, I do not know anything about it, ex- 
cept from the figures here, but it seems to me that with a force of 
207 people, as estimated for here, and with six bureau chiefs in addi- 
tion to the regular staff provided for in the executive office, which 
carries a chief clerk, secretary to the governor, and executive secre- 
tary, the organization is a little top-heavy. 

Col. Harding. I shall not attempt to prove to you why there 
should be exactly that number. All I can say is that the volume 
of business handled by the canal has developed by experience a neces- 
sity for this organization, and that they are all busy. All of them 
are fully occupied. No one is employed who is not busily occupied, 
and the work is efficiently, properly, and promptly done. The or- 
ganization is not altogether my personal work, but is the result of the 
experience of my predecessor and of the growth of the work on the 
isthmus. We know this organization, and I can assure you that in 
my judgment the organization is necessary and that the work would 
be hampered if it were smaller. 

MOTOR-CAR inspector. 

The Chairman. I notice that you have a motor-car inspector at a 
salary of $3,840 a year. How many cars does this man inspect ? 

Col. Harding. The title of motor-car inspector does not fully de- 
scribe his duties. He is in charge of a repair shop which maintains 
and repairs all of the automobile equipment owned and operated by 
the canal and the railroad, and there is also private work that comes 
to the shop from individuals owning automibles on the Canal Zone. 
He is the head of the shop. In addition to that, he is the operator 
of the motor car that is used in making my inspections. His rate 
of pay is deduced from the rate of pay of shop foremen in the me- 
chanical division, and from the rates of pay for conductors on the 
railroad. His duties are combined. His pay is not the sum of those 
rates of pay, but is deduced from a comparison of his duties with 
the duties of others whose rates are fixed in the regular way. 

REPAIR SHOP RECEIPTS, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, ETC. 

The Chairman. You say that you run a repair shop in which you 
take in work from the outside? 
Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. About how many people do you employ in that 
shop where this man is the foreman? 

Col. Harding. I can not give you the figures from memory, and 
I do not believe I have a record of it here. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the receipts are from that 
source ? 

Col. Harding. I do not know that I have that. 

The Chairman. You can insert that in the record. 

Col. Harding. I will do so. 

Note. — Including the inspector in charge, there were an average of 13 gold 
employees and 15 Bilver employees in the motor-car repair shop. The total 
receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, were $53,293.25. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The Chairman. What does the photographer and assistant pho- 
tographer do ? Do they take photographs of the canal only ? 

Col. Harding. They take photographs of the canal and of special 
events that are useful to preserve in the records in the way of photo- 
graphs and also to use in advertising matter for the canal. 

The Chairman. Do you keep two at work all the time? 

Col. Harding. The assistant photographer is not estimated for 
next year. 

EDITOR. 

The Chairman. What does the editor do ? 

Col. Harding. The editor compiles matter for and has charge of 
the publication of the Panama Canal Record. 

The Chairman. Do you consider it necessary to keep up that pub- 
lication ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; and there is inserted in the text of this bill 
the necessary provision for its continuance, as required by a recent 
act of Congress in the case of all printed matter published elsewhere 
than at the Government Printing Office. 

CLERKS. 

The Chairman. You have about 115 clerks or employees under the 
title of clerks drawing rates of pay from $87 up to $243.75 per month. 
Most of them average around $200 per month. 

Col. Harding. Their rates of pay are deduced automatically from 
the States' rates or the Government rates for clerks in the War De- 
partment in Washington, and we have a schedule of rates correspond- 
ing to the schedule in Washington. The clerk is assigned to his place 
in the schedule according to the duties he performs as compared 
with the duties of similar positions in Washington. The clerks are 
employed in the various bureaus referred to. 

Mr. Gallh^an. I notice you have some clerks at $30 per month. 

Col. Harding. Those are West Indians. 

The Chairman. Now, in the War Department, I take it, stenogra- 
phers get around $1,200 and $1,400 per year, but I notice here that 
out of this force of something like 115 or 120 there are only 24 whose 
rates of pay are below $160.41. That would indicate to me that 
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most of your stenographers in that office have rates of pay of fron^ 
$170.83 up to $243.76 per month. 

Col. HARinxG. No, sir; the entrance rate of stenographers is 25 
per cent above the entrance rate in Washington. 

The Chairmax. Can you tell what the entrance rate is in Wash- 
ington? I have never been able to tell. 

Uol. Harding. We have obtained the data from the proper offi- 
cials here. 

The Chair]max. Do you classify these clerks the same as they 
are classified here, as classes 1, 2, 3, and 4? 

Col. Harding. We do not use those numbers. 

The Chairman. You do not use that same classification according 
to the statute ?^ 

Col. Harding. No, sir. We have classified them in accordance 
with their work and duties, in order to correlate them with the 
clerical service here in Washington. 

CLUBS AND playgrounds SERVICE. 

The Chairman. I notice that you have quite a large force in your 
clubs and playgrounds service, or 115 people. The estimate for next 
year is $108,495. Just what is this organization? 

Col. Harding. Clubs and playgrounds is an organization that is 
the outgrowth of the original arrangement bv the Canal authorities 
in the construction period with the Y. M. C A. organization. At 
that time the arrangement was that tlie Canal construct clubhouses 
and pay the salary of the club secretaries and of their assistants. 
The operating expenses of the clubhouses would be met by the reve- 
nues from their operations. As the thing went on, there developed 
some opposition on the part of the Y. M. C. A. authorities to certain 
activities of the clubhouses on Sundays. They did not wish to con- 
tinue their connection with the matter if certain games, such as 
billiards and pool, were allowed in the clubhouses on Sundays. It 
happened that Simdays were the only days on which our employees 
were free to enjoy those privileges, and, consequently, the Sunday 
opening of the clubhouses was insisted upon, with the result that 
the Y. M. C. A. authorities withdrew amicably, and with a full 
understanding of the situation. Now the connection of the Y. M. 
C. A. with our clubhouses has ceased. 

The Chairman. When did that take place? 

Col. Harding. That took place before 1914, and that policy has 
been continued. The activities of the clubhouses have considerably 
expanded and notably so since the advent of moving pictures. They 
have such things, for instance, as bowling alleys, swimming pools, 
and soda-water fountains; so that the clubhouses themselves are 
revenue producers, and they more than pay for themselves. They 
fill a very useful and important function because they are the only 
places at which any form of legitimate recreation is available on the 
Canal Zone for the employees. 

MEMBERSHIP FEES, RECEIPTS, ETC. 

The Chairman. Do you charge any dues or fees? 

Col. Harding. We do not charge now for membership. 
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The Chairman. Did you ever charge membership fees? 

Col, Harding. A membership fee was charged for some years, 
but was abandoned because it kept a good many away, and, besides 
that, the fees or charges for the activities of the clubhouse mOre 
than paid the expenses. The new plan has resulted in a more gen- 
<iral use of the clubhouses, and really increases the revenue. 

The Chairman. Just what recreationl facilities are provided for 
in the clubhouses and playgrounds? 

Col. Harding. In the clubhouses and playgrounds there are pro- 
* Tided swimming pools, bowling alleys, reading rooms, billiards, pool, 

moving-picture entertainments, entertainments by local talent, and 
sometimes, but rarely, by professional talent in the way of vaude- 
ville. There are baseball grounds, running tracks, athletic fields 
^ generally, and tennis courts. That about covers it. 

' The Chairman. Do you charge a fee for admission? 

Col. Harding. There is no charge for admission to the club- 
houses, but charges are made in every case for any form of enter- 
tainment or game. An entrance fee is charged for baseball. 

The Chairman. You do not charge an admission fee for moving 
pictures ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; we do. 

The Chairman. Do you have your own apparatus? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know about what the receipts were for 
. the past year from the pay grounds and clubhouses ? 

Col. Harding. I will put that in the record : 

Note. — Clubhouse receipts fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, $463,409.39; 
clubhouse receipts calendar year ending December 31, 1919, $399,098.87. 

The Chairman. Are the fees charged nominal fees or substantial 
fees? 

Col. Harding. The charge results in a net revenue. It is said 
to more than cover the expense. 

The Chairman. I presume the gold employees make a pretty 
generous use of these facilities? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 
Ij The Chairman. I suppose you figure that aside from the revenue 

you get, there are good results so far as the health of the employees 
IS concerned? 

Col. Harding. It is good for the health and morale of the em- 
, ployees, and it keeps them out of the temptations of the cities. 

OFFICE OF THE SPEdAL ATTORNEY. 

The Chairman. You are estimating here for eight employees for 
this year at an actual compensation of $21,083 for the oflSce of the 
special attorney. Why is it necessary to continue all the activities 
that you have been carrying on so far as having land agents, etc., is 
concerned? 

Col. Harding. The land agent is probably the particular position 
that will have to be continued indefinitely. He is concerned with 
leasing or issuing revocable licenses in Canal Zone territory to such 
enterprises as steamship interests, churches, and other things like 
that, and also seamen's relief associations, Y. M. C. A. organizations, 
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etc. His work will have to go on practically indefinitely. The special 
attorney was primarily employed to represent the interests of the 
Government before the Joint Commission for the Settlement of Land 
Claims. I have received since arriving here the very satisfactory 
information that the business of the land commission would be com- 
pleted within 60 days. 

The Chairman. So you will not need this force? 

Col. Harding. We will not need the special attorney throughout 
the entire year, but just how long we will need him I do not know. 

The Chairman. Will you need him for any time in the next fiscal 
year ? 

Col. Harding. I can not tell you positively how long his services 
will be required. There will be the wind-up of the business con- 
nected with land claims. 

The Chairman. That is about all the special attorney does, is 
it not? 

Col. Harding. That is all he does for the canal ; yes, sir. On ac- 
count of his particular qualifications, knowledge, and experience, 
the special attorney, Judge Feville, has acted as my legal adviser in 
a great many questions involving the relations with Panama and 
matters of policy involving legal que'stions. He has also been em- 
ployed by the Panama Railroad without salary as their attorney, 
and he tries the railroad cases before the district court and in the 
appellate courts. 

Mr. Magee. He might continue? as attorney for the railroad ? 

Col. Harding. Judge Feville will probably not be retained for that 
purpose, as he does not desire to continue indefinitely there and will 
probably make other connections during the year, but ultimately the 
Panama Railroad will have to employ some attorney at a salary. 

ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE CANAL. 

The Chairman. How are the claims against the canal involving 
legal investigations and sometimes trials adjusted? 

Col. Harding. Claims against the canal, other than land claims, 
are usually adjusted out of court, through the claims branch of the 
department of the auditor's office on the Canal Zone. Under au- 
thority of an act of Congress, I may adjust claims for damages aris- 
ing through canal operations, and thus far Jiave not had to take any 
cases to court. 

The Chairman. Do you have any disputes or claims arising out 
o*f the canal operations alleging damage to steamships or steamship 
companies? 

Col. Harding. We have had a few arising from local accidents in 
the locks, from collisions with tugs in the harbors, etc., for which the 
canal was found responsible. We have an organization under the 
marine superintendent of the canal called the local board of inspec- 
tors, whose duty it is, among other things, to investigate the circum- 
stances of any accident involving damage to a ship, and to estimate 
the cost of repairs. If the canal is found to he responsible for it, we 
settle on the basis of the cost of the repairs, and, if time permits,, 
we make the repairs there on the Isthmus; so the matter has been 
thos far very simply handled and controlled. 
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CAPACITY OF THE CANAL FOR PASSAGE OF VESSELS. 

The Chairman. I meant to ask you efarlier in the hearings with 
regard to the capacity of the canal. You gave some figures this 
morning showing that for the month of December, as I recall, you 
had 263 vessels, and received in tolls something like $891,373. Now, 
the question in my mind was, when you spoke of the increase in tolls 
that was coming, as to what the capacity of the canal was in the 
way of handling vessels. 

Col. Harding. The estimated capacity of the canal with all the 
locks at each lock site available is 48 ships per day. 

Taking into account the time some of the locks are out of com- 
mission, as they have to be unwatered for inspection and repair, the 
estimated average daily capacity throughout the 365 days of the 
year is 36. So it will be some time before the capacity of the canal 
is reached. Long before the capacity of the canal is reached the 
financial returns from the traffic will more than pay for the invest- 
ment. 

The Chairman. And you could have your increase of three times? 

Col. Harding. Yes ; without approaching the limit. 

The Chairman. And not approach more than 50 per cent of the 
limit of the canal? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; something like that. 

office engineer. 
(Seep. 2406.) 

The Chairman. Under " Office Engineer " yon have estimated for 
next year a requirement of $39,916. What do the engineers, drafts- 
men, and other employees under that head do? 

Col. Harding. All the designing for the departments of the canal 
for construction purposes is done under the supervision of the office 
engineer and by his employees, and a large part of his force will be 
engaged upon the designing work of these new projects which we 
have estimated for. I think you will find the number practically 
the same as it was in 1919. 

The Chairman. Only two less. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is their work? 

Col. Harding. They are engineer draftsmen, architectural drafts- 
merf, and electrical designers. Those three classes of employees. 

The Chairman. It will be practically all new work? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When do you anticipate that this special work 
will be completed? 

Col. Harding. I do not think it will ever be. 

The Chairman. You think you will always have new projects? 

Col. Harding. I think the canal is a growing concern and will 
continue to be so, and I think it would be unfortunate if it were 
otherwise, because its growth simply means increased traffic and in- 
creased revenues. 

Mr. Gallivan. I notice that one employee in the office gets $191.66 
and another one $60? 
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Col. Harding. The $60 man is a silver employee, probably the blue- 
printer. 

DEPARTMENT OF METEOROLOGY AND HYDROGRAPHY. 

The Chairman. You have under the department of meteorology 
and hydrography an estimate of $25,845 for next year? 

Col. Harding. That organization is for the purpose of observing 
Jind recording all of the weather conditions, the rainfall, and the 
:jimount of water consumed in the operations of the canal. It is a 
very essential and very important branch of the work. The weather 
<onditions affect the shipping interests and we are able to warn 
them of hurricanes and other storms, and we are in direct touch 
with the corresponding department in the United States. We gei 
advice from them and give them information as to the presence 
of storms. Locally, however, the organization is important on 
account of the necessity of regulating the lake level. 

The Chairman. That force is about the same as last year? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. The rates of pay are deduced directly 
from the relative Government positions. 

OFFICE engineer — SALARIES. 
(See p. 2405.) 

The Chairman. I find that I was mistaken about the force in 
the office — engineer's office. This year you have a force of 25, aggre- 
gating $43,467.89, whereas next year you will have a force of 16, 
•c»r a little more than half, but the rates of pay, exclusive of wages, 
amount to $39,970, almost as much as the present 25 persons re- 
"ceive. What is the explanation of that. Colonel ? 

Col. Harding. The increases in salaries are $4,500. There is a 
reduction in the amount for wages. There is a decrease rather than 
:an increase. 

The CHAiR:NrAN. But there is a decrease of nine people? 

Col. Harding. There is a decrease of nine people, with a decrease 
of nearly $4,000 in anmuxl expenditure. The increases in salaries 
would account for that. 

Mr. Gallivan. Of those who remain? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Last year you did not have anyone at a salary of 
$350. Now you have one. As I look at it, it seems that you have 
promoted them, because when you get down to the eight at $^0 a 
month you have not any now ? 

Col. Harding. Those men at $200 a month have had their salaries 
increased. The rates of pay of designing draftsmen have increased 
Tery much in the United States. We have had actual difficulty in 
retaining some of the men and have had difficulty in filling their 
places at the current rates of pay. The explanation I have to make 
of these increases in the rat^s of pay is that they follow the increases 
in the United States Government. 

The Chairman. Are all of these 25 people employed during the 
whole year? There must be some other explanation. You take nine 
whose salaries would average, I should say, at least $2,500 a year, 
and that would be close to $20,000? 
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Col. Hari>j;n6^ Jt may well be that the amount expended in 1919 
was the number on the pay roll in June 1919, and they were not em- 
ployed continuously during the fiscal year 1919. 

SURVEYS. 

The Chairman, Under "Surveys" you are estimating for 49, 
which is 7 more than you had this year. What is the nature of the 
surveying work that this force is engaged on ? 

Col. Harding. Maintenance work, which is a minor part of their 
duties. They make readings on certain structures of the canal to 
determine their stability and the amount of their settlement, etc.; 
also the maintenance of the monuments that mark the dividing line 
between the Canal Zone and the Republic of Panama; the mainte- 
nance of the precise level bench marks extending clear across the 
Canal Zone which were fixed along about 1908 or 1909. That office 
also lays out the lots both for the canal and the railroad and per- 
forms work for the special attorney in preparing maps indicating 
the boundary lines of certain properties that are before the commis- 
sion, and all of the survey work that is necessary for the health de- 
partment, the excavating department, the mechanical division, and 
and meteorology and hydrography who have no organization of their 
own. 

LOCKS DIVISION. 

TJie CijAiRMA jj. The locks division carries quite a force ? 

Col. Harding. The maintenance force at the locks is bound to grow 
to take.care of the increased. traffic. 

The Chairman. I notice that you have an estimated increase this 
year of about 125 employees. Is that necessary because of the in- 
ci'ease in business which you anticipate ? 

Col. Harding. A part of that increase is on account of the lapse of 
the contract which we had with the original contractor for the main- 
tenance of the lock gates and valves and other mechanisms of the 
locks with reference, to their painting. The gates were painted under 
a contract with a five-year guaranty, which meant that the contractor 
had to maintain his force fqr the painting work. That period has 
lapsed, and henceforth the canal will have to do that work. 

The Chairman. How often do you paint them ? 

Col. Harding. The painting is probably once a year for the gates 
and perhaps once in two years for some of the apparatus and other 
mechanisms that are submerged. 

The Chairman. The five-year guaranty period has passed ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. Another reason for the increase in the 
lock force is the necessity of replacing a nart of the valve fittings 
that show indications of wear within the fiscal year for which this 
estimate was made. The estimate also includes in the material and 
supplies column material for this equipment. 

GATUN dam and BACK FIULS. 

. The Chairman. You also have estimated for Gatun Dam and back 
fills. Is that an annual force? 
Col. Harding. That is an annual expense ; yes, sir. 
174860—20 3 
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The Chairman. What is the work necessary to be done on the 
(jatun Dam and fills? 

Col. Harding. It is to keep the tropical growth from it, so as to 
present a suitable appearance and to enable us to keep it constantly 
under observation. There has been a gradual consolidation of the 
hydraulic fill in the body of the dam, which has required a deposit 
pi material to fill the dam up to its original dimensions. The last 
work of that kind was done a year or more ago, and there is no indi- 
cation at present of the necessity of additional fill, but that may come 
later. That is not provided for. There is a reduced estimate for 
maintenance of the dam. 

ELECTRICAL DIVISION. 

The Chairman. Colonel, you have quite a large number of persons 
employed under the electrical division. What do they do ? 

Col. Harding. The electrical division is charged with the operation 
and maintenance of the electric generating plants and the transmis- 
sion of all the electric current used on the canal for whatever pur- 
poses; also the electrical division force operates the telephone system 
and the electrical signal system of the Panama Railroad, for which 
it is reimbursel by the Fajiama Railroad. The estimates for the 
electrical division include the force that is required for all of the con- 
struction work that we are doing now for the Army and for the 
Navy and that we expect to do in connection with their building 
projects for the fiscal year 1921 1 also for. the new projects for j^he 
canal which we have been speakmg of — ^tjie dry dock, for instance, 
among others. 

The Chairman. Do the ships go through the canal under their own 
power ? 

Col. Harding. Except at the locks. At^the locks we put on the 
electric towing locomotives. 

COST PER kilowatt TO PRODUCE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 

The Chairman. What does it cost you per kilowatt to produce 
electric current and power ? 

Col. Harding. Eighty-four hundredths of a cent per kilowatt 
hour. 

The Chairman. That is just the production cost without anything 
for distribution? 

Col. Harding. That is the production and distribution cost. 

The Chairman. That includes the distribution to the houses? 

Col. Harding. That is not for lighting; that is for power. The 
«'Ost of lighting, including lamp renewals, was 1.29 cents per kilowatt 
hour. 

The Chairman. How does that compare with former years; is it 
higher? 

Col. Harding. There is a slight increase. 

The Chairman. Where do you get your coal? 

Col. Harding. We get the coal from the States, but ir 
power is derived from the hydroelectric plant at Gf 
power. 
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CAPACITY OF HrDROELECTRIC STATION. 

The Chairman. You do not produce enough hydroelectric power 
for all purposes there ? 

Col. Harding. We do since the capacity of the hydroelectric sta- 
tion was increased last year to 13,500 kilowatts, and we have not 
found it necessary since that increase was made to draw upon the 
steam-generating plant at Miraflores as an auxiliary. Sometimes it 
has been necessary to use it as a reserve, when there has been a bi-eak 
* in the transmission line. 

The Chairman. With the 13,500 kilowatts^, have you enough power 
for all purposes, including the operation of the new dock that you are 
proposmg to build at Cristobal f 
' Col. Harding. Money has been appropriated for an additional unit 

in the hydroelectric plant, which will increase its capacity to 18,000 
kilowatts. That increase will take care of power requirements now 
anticipated, including the power at the new dock at Cristobal. The 
estimated ultimate capacity of the hydroelectric plant at Gatun is 
23,000 kilowatts. 

The Chairman. You have another unit in addition to the one you 
have an appropriation for now ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. We hftve not asked for that at the present 
time. We have plotted a curve, indicating when the additonal power 
will be required. It is not the time this year to ask for the enlarge- 
ment. 

The Chairman. Colonel, what is the relative cost of producing 
current and power at the hydroelectric plant and at your auxiliary 
station when you use it? 

Col. Harding. It is not available. I probably could get it. 

The Chairman. Do you know about what the difference is? 

Col. Harding. No; I do not; I do not recall. 

The Chairman. Please put the difference in the record. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. Of course, the power generated at Mira- 
flores steam-generating plant is practically nil. 

Note. — Based on 1913 costs, when Miraflores plant was last used to any mate- 
5 rial extent, with estimated increases in costs to cover increased salaries and 

I increased prices of fuel and other supplies, the difference would be 0.014 per 

kilowatt-hour. 

INCREASES IN SALARY AND PERSONNEL. 

' The Chairman. How do you account for the very large increase 

in the salaries of the persons employed in the electrical division esti- 
mated for the next fiscal year, as compared with this fiscal year? 
You have for this fiscal year 665 and you are asking for 699. There 
is an increase of 34. 

Col. Harding. There is an increase in numbers which will take care 
of the construction projects. 

The Chairman. But you are asking for an increase in amount from 
$142,000 to $291,000, which is more than double the appropriation-, 
with only an increase of 5 per cent in numbers? 

CONSTRUCTION WORK FOR ARMY AND NAVY. 

Col. Harding, Yes, sir. Part of that difference is explained by 
the fact that the force employed on June 30, 1919, was not continu- 
ously employed during that fiscal year, because of the fact that cer- 
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tain building projects of the Army, amounting to over $4,000,000, * 
were not undertaken until late in the fiscal year. 

The Chairman. You have reference to barracks and quarters? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. There was considerable work in connec- 
tion with that. Another feature is that the rates of pay obtaining 
in 1919 will not obtain during 1921 on account of the increase in the 
Government rates of pay upon which our rates are based. All of 
the rates of pay included in these estimates are automatically de- 
duced in the case of all mechanical trades, including the electrical 
men, from the navy -yard rates in the United States. 

The Chairman. . Do I understand that commencing the building of 
barracks and quarters by the Army entailed upon the canal a certain 
obligation that required the employment of an additional force? 

Col. Harding. Exactly. 

The Chairman. Those were only employed for a part of the year; 
not for all of the year? 

Col. Harding. Yes^ sir. 

The Chairman. How many did you have to employ? 

Col. Harding. I can not tell you offhand. 

The Chairman. But the maximum number employed was 665 ? 

Col. Harding. That was the number employed on the 80th of June, 
1919, and was probably the maximum, because it was only a few 
weeks before that time that the construction projects of the Army 
were undertaken. The reason why the canal does the construction 
work for the other Government establishments is that the canal had 
an organization for its own purposes which was available and which, 
as a going concern, could work more economically and efficiently- 
than a new organization created by another Government depart- 
ment especially for the construction work it had to do. After a 
consideration of the matter the Secretary of War directed that all 
construction work for the Army be dofie by the canal force, and the 
Navy Department followed suit. 

The Chairman. The actual pay of the men employed for that work 
is reimbursed out of the f oi-tifications appropriation ? 

Col. Harding. Yes^, sir ; or from the naval appropriations, b^ause 
we hftve done a similar amount of work for the Navy during the 
past year. 

I NEW CONSTRUCTION WORK FOR CANAL. 

The Chairman. There is, however, a certain amount of work con- 
nected, I take it from this estimate, for instance, with the electrical 
division, in view of the additional power cost of the work ; that is 
not really chargeable to the work itself? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Because you are paying for it out of this appro- 
priation? 

Col. Harding. In order to meet the demand for electric current, 
the increased capacity required and the erection of the necessary 
machinery requires additional employees by the electrical division, 
but the operation will probably require practically no increase. 

The Chairman. Where additional work of this kind is taken on 
that may require some additional help to put your big machinery 
in force, it is paid out of your appropriation, but the actual work, . 
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that is, hiring laborers to do the work on the project, that is actually 
reimbursed ? 

Col. Harding. Exactly ; yes, sir. 

TELEPHONE OPERATORS, SUPERVISORS, ETC. 

The Chairman. As I understand, about 34 of this increase of force 
you think will be required to take care of this new work that you are 
estimating for? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. Some of that increase is attributable to 
that cause, and there is some increase in the number of employees 
connected with the telephone equipment and operation, for which 
the Panama Railroad reimburses this appropriation. 

Mr. Gallivan. Where do you get the operators? 

Col. Harding. We get them from the United States. 

Mr. Galuvan. Are they male or female ? 

Col. Harding. They are female. The. supervisors, and so forth, 
are male, a few of them. 

Mr. Gallivan. Do you have a demand for those places? 

Col. Harding. We have had no difficulty in filling them. 

The Chairman. Do the salaries given here include the bonus? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They do not get any bonus in addition to the sal- 
aries specified? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. Those are the total salaries. 

municipal division. 

The Chairman. You have a municipal division. Is that different 
from yoiir civil government ? 

. Col. Harding. The municipal division is under the department of 
operation and maintenance. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by municipal division? 

Col. Harding. The municipal engineering division, which is its 
proper title, is concerned with the maintenance and construction of 
all dirt roads, streets, and pavements, with the maintenance and 
operation of the water supply and sewer systems, and also has charge 
of the ordinary municipal engineering work in the cities of Panama 
and Colon, for which the Panama Government reimburses us. 

The Chairman. For municipa,! engineering your estimate for next 
year is $1,589,620, as compared with $966,317.19 in 1919. How much 
of that is reimbursable by the Panama Government ? 

Col. Harding. $784,606.37 for the city of Panama and $721,761.46 
for the city of Colon during the fiscal year 1919. That includes, of 
course, repairs and material. 

The Chairman. The total amount expended for labor for the year 
was a little less than $1,000,000? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So the other amount was made up of the ma- 
terials? 

Col. Harding. This is the entire cost of the work. 

The Chairman. That includes all of the street work in Panama 
and Colon? 
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Col. HARDiNG. Yes, sir. 

The CJFiAiRMAN. Does that include the patrol force and the police 
force? 

Col. Harding. No, sir ; we have nothing to do with that. 

The Chairman. You just take care of the streets? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. This corresponds with what they call the 
surface and sewers and water divisions in the District of Columbia. 

The Chairman. Is it necessary for the Government of the United 
States to continue to do that work? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; it is. It is essential, because it is a sanitary 
measure. 

The Chairman. I understand the importance of it. Are those 
cities now in a sanitary condition ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. They impress one as being remarkably 
clean. 

The Chairman. Is tl^ere any friction in having the sanitary rules 
and regulations that you prescribe inforced and carried out by the 
inhabitants of those cities?* 

Col. Harding. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Galmvan. How long has our Government been taking care of 
the streets, and so forth? 

Col. Harding. Since 1904, ' • 

increases in salaries and wages. 

The Chairman. You have quite an increase for the wages and 
salaries, about 33^ per cent. What is the reason for that? The 
number of employees is about the same, three more for 1921. 

Col. Harding. One reason is that the estimate for 1921 contem- 
plates the continued employment of the authorized force in connec- 
tion with the Army and Navy construction and these projects that 
we have for the canal, and that during the fiscal year 1919 the full- 
sized force was not continuously employed ; a part of the increase is 
due to the increases in salary to meet the increases of Government 
employees in the United States, which is automatic. 

The Chairman. These are mostly Americans? 

Col. Harding. Except the common laborers, they are all Ameri- 
cans ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gallivan. Has the question been asked as to the sum total of 
your employees ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

BUILDING division. 

,, The Chairman. What do you have under the building division? 

Col. Harding. The building division has all of the construction 
work, of whatever character, that is done for the canal, for the Army, 
and the Navy, as well as for outside interests, such as ship con- 
cerns, etc. 

The Chairman. Then a part of that would be reimbursable? 

Col. Harding. A part of that is reimbursable. 

The Chairman. I notice you have quite an increase in your force 
and a very substantial increase in the appropriation? 

Col. Harding. The increase in the size of the force is to take care 
of the anticipated building projects that the Army and the Navy are 
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estimating for, and also for canal projects, including, for example, 
the new dry dock at Cristobal. 

The Chairman. The amount you will require, then, will, depend 
somewhat on what money the Army gets for new projects in Panama, 
your building the new dry dock and doing work tor the Navy? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. Our estimate is based on a knowledge of 
what the estimates of the Army and Navy are. 

I DREDGING DIVISION. 

p 

(Seep. 2415.) 

The Chairman. You are not asking for as many imder the dredg- 
t ing division as you employed last year? 

I Col. Harding. No, sir. The dredging work is diminishing in 

volume due to the improved conditions in the slide region and the 
close approximation to the entire completion of the dredging excava- 
tion in the canal prism. What we are asking for now contemplates 
the operation of two of the large dipper dredges continuously on the 
basis of two shifts, 16 hours a day ; the continuous operation of three 
pipe-line suction dredges, three shifts; one shift for one-half the 
year of one of the old French dredges and the operation for one-half 
the year, on a three-shift basis, of one sea-going suction dredge. 

The Chairman. During the past year have any of these dredges 
been doing work where you have had trouble on account of slides? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. The two big dipper dredges excavated 
the 300,000-odd yards that were necessary in the Gaillard cut. 

SLIDES COST or EXCAVATING. 

The Chairman. If I understood you correctly this morning, it is 
not your intention to do very much of that kind of work during the 
next year? 

Col. Harding. It is our expectation that the amoimt of work neces- 
sary in that area will be less every year ; the slides are approaching a 
^ condition of equilibrium and the dredging operations in the slide 

region are necessary only during the months of maximum rainfall. 
From November, 1918, until October, 1919, none of these dredges was 
working in the slide region. 

The Chairman. Do you know about what the cost was, per yard, 
to excavate the earth that came into the canal through the slides ? 

Col. Harding. Yes ; the 'average cost during the year was 41 cents 
per cubic yard. 

The Chairman. What did it cost to excavate the silt from the 
rivers near the entrance to the canal? 

Col. Harding. That work was done mostly by the pipe-line suc- 
tion dredges, and the average cost was 15 cents a cubic yard. 

RATE OF PAY OF EMPLOYEES. 

The Chairman. Have you increased the pay of these employees? 
Does this estimate include an increase of pay ? 

Col. Harding. No ; this estimate includes the current rates of pay 
based on Government rates, including the bonus, where applicable. 



^ 
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The Chairman. The two columns on page 788, estimates, 1921, and 
expended, 1919, must be misleading? 

Col. Harding. They are ; and they always are. 

The Chairman. Because these columns show that you had 1,426 
persons employed in 1919 and the salaries amounted to $205,760.88, 
whereas in 1921 you expect to employ but 1,344 while the salaries 
will total $300,736, or practically 33^ per cent more. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. The wages of all of the men on the float- 
ing equipment and on the dred^ had a marked increase on account 
of the increases made in the United States. 

The Chairman. Yes : but they had them in 1919. 

Col. Harding. And they have had them since. Every increase in 
salaries indicated here is frankly explained on the basis that we pay 
our men 25 per cent above Government rates in the United States, 
and when increases are made for employees of the Government in 
the United States we have followed automatically. 

The Chairman. This estimate shows that while you expended all 
told in 1919 $893,034.07 you propose to spend during the next year 
$1,169,839 for salaries and wages, but you have about 8 per cent less 
employees? 

Col. Harding. A part of that is explainable, as in every other 
case, on the ground that the actual expenditures as shown were the 
expenditures throughout the entire year and the number of em- 
employees reported here as required by Congress is the number of 
employees that happened to be employed on the 30th of June, 1919. 
If that number happened to be above the average you get a mislead- 
ing result, and, furthermore, a comparison between numbers and 
rates of pay in 1919 and the estimates of 1921 does not give the actual 
comparison between the present conditions and those we are esti- 
mating for. I looked that up at one time to see whether or not it 
would not be better to put m here the force employed at present 
than to go back to the 30th of June, but I found that it was a re- 
quirement of Congress and could not be changed. 

Mr. Fmnt. Permit me to make the. statement that you have to 
make those estimates very earlj'^ in August; those estimates were 
made in August and were sent up not very long after June 30, 1919. 

MARINE DIVISION. 

The Chairman. What is the marine division? 

Col. Harding. The marine division has charge of the actual han- 
dling of vessels in their transit through the canal. This organiza- 
tion is headed by the marine superintendent, who, by Executive order, 
is an officer in the line of the Navy ; he has as his principal assistants 
captains of the port, one at Cristobal and one at JBalboa; and under 
his organization fall the pilots and the lighting of the canal. All 
of the business of handling the ships from the time they arrive at 
the canal, including their transit through the canal, until they de- 
part is handled by the marine superintendent. 

The Chairman. You must be expecting to do more work in the 
marine division this next year than you did in the last year? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; we are estimating to take care of the inr 
creased traffic that seems to be coming. 

The Chairman. Your estimate is based on that assumption ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 
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DREDGING DIVISION. 
(See p. 2418.) 

The Chairman. You must have included, then, a little bit of addi- 
tional work that you expect to do in the way of dredging during 
this next year? Is any of this dredging for the dry dock that you 
expect to build ? 

Col. Harding. Oh, yes; the dry dock; also the hydraulic fill for 
sanitary purposes that is desired by both the Army and the Navy 
near Fort Randolph and Coco Solo at the Cristobal entrance to tho 
canal. 

The Chairman. You are expecting to do about 600,000 yarcb of 
excavation for the dry dock at Cristobal? 

(^ol. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You expected to do all of this this next year, 
did you ? . 

CoL Harding. Yes, sir. 

mechanical division. 

INCREASE IN WAGES. 

The Chairman. In the mechanical division you are asking for 
quite a substantial increase, so far as wages are ccmcemed. 

Col. Harding. There is onljr a slight increase in the number of 
employees, a relatively small increase in salaries, and a large in- 
crease in wages. Under the caption of wages is included all the 
per diem employees, including the West Indian labor. 

The Chairman. Have you many American citizens who RVe per- 
forming common day labor? 

Col. Harding. No; hardly any at all; in fact, I do not know that 
we have a single case of an American day laborer. 

The Chairman. Of course, if you had, you would have to pay him 
the bonus under your ruling? 

Col. Harding. No. 

QUARTERMASTER DIVISION. 
INCREASE IN PERSONNEL AND WAGES. 

The Chairman. You are asking for quite a substantial increase in 
the Quartermaster Division, as far as the total is concerned. It is 
about $200,000. 

Col. Harding. There is an increase in the total number of em- 
ployes — 1,947 as against 1,819 — so far as this comparison is of 
any value. There is a decrease in salaries in that department of 
practically $26,000, and an increase in wages, the increase in wages 
resulting f rom^ the increases that have been given to those on the 
silver roll until the pay of a common laborer is now 18 cents an 
hour. And there, again, the expenditures in 1919 do not necessarily, 
and probably do not, tally with the number employed as shown in 
this table ; there may be more or less. 
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Mr. Magee. Is there anything in the record which shows the 
appropriation you would need for employees provided you did not 
enter at once upon the construction of the new projects? 

Col. Harding. The net amount asked for is obtained by deducting 
from the sum of these columns the estimated cost of those projects ; 
iso that if the projects are allowed as a separate item the additional 
employees on account of those projects are eliminated. 

Mr. Magee. As nearljr as I can get at it, the receipts of the canal 
about oflFset the expenditures for operation? 

Col. Harding. More than offset them. 

Mr. Magee. Well, not very materially. 

Col. Harding. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Magee. I mean something like that. Now, then, you ask for 
an amount largely in excess of the operating expenses? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magee. About how much is it? 

Col. Harding. About $8,000,000. 

Mr. Magee. Suppose you did not get the additional $8,000,000 ; is 
there anything to show to what extent your estimates for labor and 
employees should be reduced ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; that is indicated in the estimates them- 
selves, namely, in the net amount asked for what are called current 
expenses. 

SALARY OF AUDITOR. 

The Chairman. How do you fix the salary of your auditor? 

Col. Harding. The salary of the auditor was fixed in 1913 by the 
then chief engineer of the canal on the recommendation of a board 
he appointed to consider the rate of pay for the heads of depart- 
ments, and it has not been changed since. 

The Chairman. He gets $583.33 a month, which is about $7,000 
a year? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Evidently his pay is not based on the pay of audi- 
tors in Washington. The Auditor for the War Department only gets 
$5,000, and if you gave him an increase of 25 per cent he would get 
$6,250, and if you take the pay of the auditors for the other depart- 
ments, whose pay is $4,000, you find that he is getting much in excess 
of the 25 per cent. So if the salaries of these other men have been 
fixed in the same way it would seem to me that we have been pretty 
liberal with a good many of them. 

Col. Harding. Well, sir, if you were to endeavor to fill the posi- 
tions of heads of departments on the canal in comparison with com- 
mercial establishments of that magnitude you would pay them two 
or three times the salary they get. 

The Chairman. Of course I know something of the demands that 
are made by the employed class ; they are never satisfied, as a general 
rule, no matter what their wages are. If you increase them once, they 
are back in a short time for another increase, and that is the con- 
tinuous demand that is made by a good many persons in the service. 

Mr. Byrns. When did I understand you to say this salary was 
fixed? 
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Col. Harding. It was fixed in 1913. 

Note. — ^The pay of the aiulitor, Pananin Canal, is not base<l upon siilaries of 
tiny of the Audi torn of the Treasury Department, as the duties are not com- 
parable. The main functions of the duties of the Auditors of the Treasury 
Department are to supervise the audit of disbursement accounts in accordance 
with fixed laws and regulations. 

Under tlie governor's general supervision the auditor of the Panama Canal 
has immediate control of all financial matters connected with the very extensive 
and varied business operations of the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad Co. 
on the Isthmus. His duties correspond more nearly to those of a comptroller or 
a treasurer (with the strictly financial respon.^ibility eliminated) of a large 
-corporation. His duties, while possibly more limited, may well be compared 
with those of the comptroller of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

It is.note<l that the salary of the comptroller of the United States Housing 
Corporation, whose duties must in some respects be similar, although more 
restricted in their scope, is fixed at $6,000 per annum. 

The financial transactions, largely connected with detailed business opera- 
tions, under the jurisdiction of the auditor, amount to over $100,000,000 eacli 
year. 

The Chairman. Here is an assistant auditor that gets $4,800 a 
year, which is almost 25 per cent more than the auditors of some of 
the entire departments here in Washington receive, and besides that 
the auditors here must do a lot of political work to get their jobs in 
the first place. 

materials, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 

Without going into details, in all of these estimates of materials, 
supplies, and equipment I note that the total amount is considerably 
in excess of the amount actually expended during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919. The estimates are something like $2,000,000 
more. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

material for new PROJECTS. 

The Chairman. How much of this material is estimated for the 
new work of building the dock at Cristobal ? 

Col. Harding. On page 749 there is an item of $500,000 for struc- 
tural steel as against an expenditure in 1919 of $61,143.08. The 
increase in that item is accounted for by the new dry-dock project. 
For lock machinery there is an estimate of $278,405, as against 
$129.40, and that is almost entirely accounted for by the estimate for 
the new dry dock. There is also included in that item the replace- 
ment of the so-called roller train for the valves of the locks which 
are wearing and which should be replaced. Then for dry-dock parts 
not otherwise specified there is an estimate of $100,338, and that is 
for the new dry dock. 

The Chairman. How about the item of wire in which there is an 
increase from $151,815.11 to $264,522? 

Col. Harding. That is all for the electrical devices in connection 
with the new projects for the canal and for the Army and Navy. 
That accounts for the increase from $151,000 in 1919 to $264,000. 

The Chairman. The entire increase, then, is largely accounted for 
by these new projects? 
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Col. Hau>inq. Yes, sir. You will notice an item of $183,320 for 
steam boilers^ as a^inst an expenditure in 1919 of $16,814.75. That 
increased estimate is accounted for altogether by the project for the 
additions to the steam-generating plant at Miraflores. 

The Chaikmak. For an addition? 

C<rf. HA]H>iN€k Yes, sir; for an addition there. 

The Chairman. Why do jrou need additional boilers there? 

Col. Hardino. We will be in need of additional boilers by the time 
they can be constructed and installed. 

The Chairman. They will replace boilers worn out ? 

Col. Harding. They will provide additional power. The replace- 
ment of the old boilers becomes necessary and will be a part- of the 
displacement of the old boilers and the old steam turbines and genera- 
tors that were used in construction days and that are operated there 
now, but which in the course of five or six years will have to be re- 
newed. 

The Chairman. I was just going to ask you if any of the new 
boilers put there about the time the canal was completed are giving^ 
out already. 

Col. Harding. No, sir; those boilers in the Miraflores are old 
boilers that were placed there in 1908. It will be necessary to in- 
crease the capacity of the Miraflores plant as a reserve in the course 
of three or four years from now. 

The Chairman. I notice two other items: One is for building 
material, not otherwise specified, in which there is an increase from 
$09,000 to $172,000. Another item is construction equipment, ac- 
cessories and supplies, in which there is an increase from $13,000 to 
$101,000, in round figures. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. The first item is accounted for by the 
additional building projects that we are requesting. The provision 
for additional equipment is necessary to replace old Equipment that 
is wearing out, such as concrete mixers, drills, cranes, etc., for use 
in the building programs and in the dry dock work. 

The Chairman. What kind of drills are those ? 

(Jol. Harding. Steel drills. 

INCREASE OF EQUIPMENT FOR MIRAFLORES GENERATING STATION. 

The Chairman. Then you are asking for quite an increase for 
electric current producing equipment, accessories £|Jid parts. 

Col. Harding. That is on account of the increased capacity esti- 
mated for the Miraflores generating station. 

The Chairman. It has nothing to do with the increased facilities 
you are asking for? 

Col. Hardinq. No, sir. 

The Chairman. This is just to replace old worn-out machinery? 

Col. IJarding. Yes, sir; and to increase the capacity of the Mira- 
flores station. 

The Chairman. Do you generate at the Miraflores generating sta: 
tion power for the operation of the locks at any other point than at 
that station. 

Col. Harding. In case of a breakdown in the transmission line the 
Miraflores generating plant furnishes power for the operation of 
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the Pacific locks and the electric power required for everything at 
the Pacific end of the canal. 

The Chairman. How many generating stations do you have? 

Col. Harding. Two ; one at Gatun and one at Miraflores, the latter 
being the steam auxiliary plant. 

The next large item is fittings, pipe, and valves, $276,417, as 
against $108,186.95 expended in 19i9. That is accounted for on ac- 
count of the new filtration plant estimated for at Gatun. 

The Chairman. You have an estimate for gasoline, naphtha, and 
benzine. 

Col. Harding. That is to take care of the increased demand for 
those items in the operations of the Army, Navy, and commercial 
gas engines. 

crude-oil fuel. 

The Chairman. I notice that your estimate for crude-oil fuel is 
about $260,000 less than your expenditures for 1919. Are you using 
less crude oil than you did then, or are you able to buy it cheaper? 

Col. Harding. Wo are able to buy it cheaper now, and that item 
is also reduced on account of the fact that the Navy is placing its 
own oil, which is of a special quality, in storage on the isthmus for 
its own use. 

The Chairman. What do you do with this fuel oil ? 

Col. Harding. It is sold to ships. 

The Chairman. Do ^ou sell most of this? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you sell it at some profit? 

Col. Harding. We sell it at a profit. 

The Chairman. What is the standard observed on the Canal Zone 
in the matter of selling material and supplies to ships that go 
through the canal, or about how much profit do you add to the cost? 

Col. Harding. Of course, that varies a great deal with the article. 
We have, perhaps, on an. average 10 per cent profit on everything . 
we sell to ships. 

The Chairman. I suppose your plan is to keep down the cost as 
much as possible and make it attractive to the ships going through 
the canal ? 

Col. Harding. Yes. sir; and at the same time to be sure that we 
earn some little profit on it. 

I.l'MBER. 

The Chairman. Then, you have quite a substantial increase in the 
item of lumber, amounting to about $150,000. 

Col. Harding. That is accounted for by the building projects 
we are asking for. 

The Chairman. Is the same thing true with regard to paint and 
painters' supplies ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; practic all}' the same thing. 

The Chairman. When you are making repairs on vessels that you 
dock doyou paint them, too? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; paint is used in that work, and we charge 
them for it. 
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The Chairman. You have quite an increase in the item of plumb- 
ing materials. 

Col. Harding. There is an increase there on account of the building 
project for the Army, the Navy, and the canal. 

TOTAL receipts, EXPENSES, ETC. 

The Chairman. It would seem to me from the things that are re- 
imbursable here that your receipts ought to be larger than they 
appear to be, taking into consideration the money you receive from 
reimbursable items. Your total receipts, as I understand it, for 
the year are around $8,000,000 from the canal. 

Col. Harding. Those are not the gross receipts; they are the net 
receipts. The estimated amount in money and the figui^es represent- 
ing the reimbursement of these various expenses are included in the 
deductions that are made from the gross, and that is not the amount 
we are asking to be appropriated. 

The Chairman. I wish you would put in the record at this point 
a statement showing the total amount received in the way of reim- 
bursements for work done, material sold, and things of that kind, in 
addition to your total. 

Col. Harding. Do you mean the gross receipts or net receipts? 

The Chairman. The gross receipts. We appropriate the money 
here. 

Col. Harding. No, sir; you do not. You do not appropriate all of 
this. If you will refer to the table on page 752, you will find three 
items as follows : Salaries and wages, $14:,£)8,842 ; material, supplies, 
and equipment, $12,025,873 ; and incidental direct expenses, $1,362,- 
965 ; and those three items aggregate $27,797,680. 

The Chairman. That represents your total expense? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. For all purposes? 

Col. Harding. For all purposes in operation and maintenance. 
Those items aggregate $27,797,680. On page 753 you will find a 
table indicating or showing a total of $19,633,699. That is to be de- 
ducted from this other amount of $27,797,680, giving a difference of 
$8,163,981. That is further reduced by $662,130, which is the over- 
head charge on work for and sales to outside interests, as esti- 
mated, giving the net amount for which we are asking appropriations 
of $7,531,851. 

The Chairman. What you have given here is your budget for next 
year, showing what you expect to get in and what you expect to pay 
out ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

DRY DOCK AT CRISTOBAL. 

The Chairman. You are asking for $8,069,600 for new projects 
and I notice that one of those projects is a dry dock at Cristobal to 
cost $6,749,250, of which you are asking for now $2,654^50. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When do you expect the dry dock to be com- 
pleted? 

Col. Harding. It ought to be completed in a year and a half after 
the funds are provided. 
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The Chairman. It would take a little over $2,000,000 for the next 
fiscal year? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you a drv dock there now ? 

Col. Harding. We have a small dry dock that was built by the 
FreiM^h when they were endeavoring to construct the canal. It is 
50 feet wide and 300 feet long, and was utilized during the American 
construction period for docking and repairing the floating equipment 
engaged in the canal construction, and is used to-day for the re- 
pairs of such equipment of the canal, the railroad, ana navy so far 
as its dimensions permit; also for commercial purposes; but its di- 
mensions are entirely too small to take care of the commercial needs 
as well as for the local naval establishment. As many as three years 
ago I submitted in the estimates a project for a 600-foot dock at 
Cristobal and new shops to take the place of the old French con- 
struction. 

The appropriation was not made and on account of the war con- 
ditions 1 have not resubmitted the estimates until this year. The 
necessity for this dock and increased facilities for repairs of ships 
was felt three years ago and the necessity is even more apparent 
to-day. There are a great many ships that make Cristobal their 
terminus and we are frequently called upon to make repairs to ves- 
sels that we can not make at the Cristobal dock. It is necessary for 
them to go through the canal and utilize the Balboa dock, but dur- 
ing the past year the business of the Balboa dock has been such as 
to cause a great deal of delay to ships which had to wait their turn 
to get into the dock, and it is obvious that in order to take care of 
any increased traffic in the canal, which we anticipate, we must have 
at as early a period as possible additional facilities for ship repairs 
on the canal. The matter has been carefully investigated from the 
standpoint of the canaPs needs and the location at Cristobal has 
been determined upon for an additional dock in preference to Bal- 
boa, the site of the other dock, on account of the fact that a great 
many of our ships, as I have stated, make Cristobal their terminus. 
I have included in the estimates a detailed statement indicating the 
items that go to make up the estimate of construction. For the 
shops the estimated cost is $833,260. A dry dock 110 feet wide by 
625 feet long will take care of the commercial needs of the canal. 
The idea of having; a width of 110 feet is that that is the width of 
the locks of the Panama Canal, so that any ship that expects to 
use the canal must be less than 110 feet wide. Provision can readily 
be made in the construction of this dry dock for increasing its 
length from 625 feet to 1,000 feet if in the future it develops that 
ships of those dimensions are liable to use the canal and come to 
us for repairs. 

The Chairman. You mean by that that if this dock is built 625 
feet long and it afterwards develops that there shall be a necessity 
for increased facilities the dock can be extended to 1,000 feet in 
length? 

Col. Harding. Yes; with relatively inconsiderable added expense. 
In other words, the present project 1 have in mind is to construct a 
dock of the ultimate dimensions as to width and depth, but of only 
partial dimensions as to length. The total estimated cost of the dry 
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doek for canal purposes is $5,060,000; as accessories, a repair wharf 
600 feet long, estimated to cost $321,000, and a repair wharf immedi-. 
ixteiy adjacent, 1,000 feet long, at an estimated cost of $535,000, 
making a total estimated cost for the shops and dock of $6,749^50. 
I am asking this year, in order to carry on the work during this fiscal 
year under the project, $2,654,250, which would be sufficient for us 
to proceed with the construction at the maximum rate. It will enable 
us to construct the new^ shops and make a substantial beginning on 
the new dry dock. 

A year ago' a bo^rd of naval officers, who had under consideration 
the location of shipyards for the navy, conferred with me about the 
location within the Canal Zone of a naval shipyard, and they had 
reached the conclusion that the proper location, from a naval stand- 
point, of such a shipyard wa« at Cristobal. When they spoke to 
me about that T advised them about the project I had in mind for a. 
commercial dock, and after further consultation with the board a 
location has been selected for our dock for commercial needs that is 
acceptable to the Navy Departmient for their enlarged project. 
Their request was that at the time this estimate was submitted the 
needs of the Naval Establishment should be considered and that 
the canal should contribute its share of the expense, being the equiva- 
lent of its comercial needs, and that the Navy should contribute the 
difference in order to get the docks and other facilities that are 
required by them. The estimate of cost of the naval needs had not - 
reached a definite stage at the time it was necessary for me to pre- 
pare these estimates, and I therefore advised the Navy Department, 
through the Secretary of War, that I was submitting this project; 
and I suggested to them that at the time this project was under 
consideration by this committee their representatives might well 
appear and explain to this committee what the naval requirements 
are. 1 have had prepared, after learning the dimensions of the dock 
that the Navy Department desired, an estimate of the additional 
cost to construct the dock to meet their purposes. This estimate has 
not been formially submitted in any way and is simply for the in- 
formation of the Navy Department. It has not been revised by 
them. The two naval officers present at this hearing have appeared 
for the purpose of explaining to the committee the necessities, from 
a naval standpoint, oi a dock of the dimensions that they are request- 
ing. With that introduction I would suggest that the naval officers 
be heard. 

NECESSITY OF DOCK FOR USE OF NAVY. 
(Seep. 2431.) 

The Chairman. Admiral, what suggestion has the Navy to make 
in regard to the necessity. of building a dry dock for its uses at some 
place on the Canal Zone ? 

Admiral Oliver. We feel that it ought to be on the Atlantic side, 
because we feel that even if there were no canal there, or if the canal 
for any reason should become . inoperative, it is very important to 
have a place that would accommodate the larger ships that we now 
have in contemplation and the still greater ships that may come on 
in a little while. Every one of the estimates we have made in the 
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last 20 or 30 years has been an underestimate, and just now we are 
building ships that run up to 106 feet. It has been plainly demon- 
strated in this last war that there may be temporary enlargement of 
ships, and the value of having what they call a bulge to protect a 
ship against torpedo attack has been clearly demonstrated. So we 
ought to have some leeway in the matter of width. What we con- 
template for the Navy will be advantageous for the merchant service 
and the commercial needs of the canal, and it will be an added ad- 
vantage to the Navy to have a dry dock that will accommodate easily 
the larger ships that we now contemplate having. 

The Chairman. What size dry dock do you leel will be necessary 
to provide facilities for the Navy ? 

Admiral Oliver. We feel that such a dry dock should be 1,000 feet 
in length, which is the same as the present length of the locks. We 
feel there should be a depth of 45 feet over the sill and a width of 
135 feet. 

The Chairman. A dock 110 feet wide would not accommodate all 
of the naval vessels ? 

Admiral Oliver. It would accommodate those now built and 
building. 

The Chairman. It would accommodate the largest vessel that is 
either built or being built ? 

Admiral Oliver. Yes, sir. 

number of dry docks on the ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC. 

The Chairman. How many dry docks have we in the United 
States that will accomodate the largest vessels of the Navy ; that is, 
vessels either built or being built ? 

Admiral Oliver. We have in the Pacific the dry docks at Balboa, 
at Pearl Harbor, and at Bremerton. There is also a private dry 
dock at Hunters Point, San Francisco. 

The Chairman. Can you give the approximate dimensions of these 
docks as you^o along ? 

Capt. Cole. They are the same as the locks of the Panama Canal. 

Col. Harding. They have a usable length of 1,000 feet and a depth 
over the sill of 40 feet. 

The Chairman. You may now proceed with the list of the dry 
docks in this country. 

Admiral Oliver. In the Pacific we have one at Balboa, one at Pearl 
Harbor, one at Bremerton, and one at San Francisco. 

The Chairman. And you have one at Charleston, S. C, have 
you not? 

Admiral Oliver. That one will not answer. 

The Chairman. Why not? 

Admiral Oliver. I think the depth is not enough. What is the 
usable depth, Capt. Cole? 

Capt. Cole. The depth is at present the controlling factor 
although I believe the engineers claim it can be deepened by dredg- 
ing, as is no doubt the case. 

The Chairman. That is, you would have to dredge out the dirt 
underneath the drv dock and let it settle? 
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Capt. Cole. Yes; it would require a continuous expenditure of 
money to maintain it because of the silt brought down in those 
rivers. 

Admiral Oliver. We have nothing south of the Chesapeake. 

The Chairman. The drydock at New Orleans is a commercial 
dock, is it not? 

Capt. Cole. It is a floating dock of about 12,000 tons and was 
built, I think, 10 or 15 years ago. 

The Chairman. Is it not a successfully operated dock? 

Capt. Cole. . Oh, yes ; but it is too small. 

The Chairman. How large is it? 

Capt. Cole. About 12,000 tons. 

The Chairman. What are the dimensions of the floating dock? 

Capt. Cole. I think that dock is 550 bv 100 by 28 feet over the 
sill. 

The Chairman. The dry docks you have mentioned comprise all 
the drydocks the Navy has ? 

Admiral Oliver. In the Pacific. 

The Chairman. Then what have you in the Atlantic? 

Admiral Oliver. We have one at Boston, the Commonwealth 
Dock; one at New York; we will eventually have one at Phila- 
delphia — ^that is now building, I think. We also have one at Nor- 
folk. How far along are they at Philadelphia, Capt. Cole? 

Capt. Cole. They expect to finish it next year. 

Admiral Oliver. And one at Norfolk. 

The Chairman. Is that at Newport News? 

Admiral Oliver. No; that is at the navy yard. The dimensions 
controlling in all of those docks have been those of the Panama 
Canal locks; they have been our standard for some time. But the 
experience of this war, as I have told you, has shown the great ad- 
vantage of what is called a bulge ; that is, an enlargement on the side 
of a vessel which operates as a protection against torpedoes. We 
can not foresee future necessities so that we want a little leeway for 
further developments. We have got to have these facilities and, as 
you know, it is quite possible that the canal might, for one reason or 
another, become inoperative for a greater or less length of time, and 
even if there were no canal down there, for military purposes it 
might be extremely important for us to have a place for docking and 
repairing. 

The Chairman. In making repairs on a vessel, it is only as to 
the major repairs or extraordinary repairs that you are required to 
put a vessel in a dry dock, is it not ? 

Admiral Oli\^r. Well, from time to time, as you know, ships must 
be docked; they foul very fast, particularly in tropical waters; 
they ought to be put in a dry dock at least twice a year. 

The Chairman. I thought you had some electrical scrubber by 
which you could scrub them about as well while they were in the 
water ? 

Admiral Oliver. No; that does not work well, because you have 
got to put on the anticorrosive and antifouling paints. If you could 
see some of the ships that go into dry dock and the great masses 
of barnacles that come with them, you could easily see the neces- 
sity for putting them into dry dock at least twice a year. Their 
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speed is much reduced and the consumption of fuel is greatly in* 
creased even by the least bit of fouMng, and if that goes on month 
after month their speed is reduced very much and the consumption 
of fuel is very greatly increased. 

The Chairman. What is the average length of time a vessel is 
required to use a dry dock? 

Admiral Oliver. Just for cleaning? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Oliver. It is sometimes done very quickly; sometimes 
small ships will go into dry dock and come out the following day, 
because as the water goes down they scrub it, and as soon as the 
sides are cleaned they put on the anticorrosive paint, and after that 
has been allowed to set they can put on the antifouling paint, and 
that is a very quick operation. (3f course, very often when a ship 
goes into dry dock there are repairs that must be made, and usually, 
almost invariably, they have to overhaul all the sea valves; that is 
very necessary, so that you ought to give a ship several days in dry 
dock just for the ordinary overhauling. 

The Chairman. If you should locate a dry dock there and build 
a small navy yard for the repair of vessels, would you not center 
in time of war, more than now, an attack on that point by an 
enemy ? 

Admiral Oliver. Well, sir, it is so valuable now that it is the 
magnet which will draw an attack anyway. 

The Chairman. But if you increase the size of the magnet you are 
going to make it more of a prize to the enemy. 

Admiral Oliver. That is perfectly true. 

The Chairman. Have you also taken into consideration the fact 
that at Panama we pay 25 per cent more for all labor, so far as 
American citizens are concerned, and that the expense there would 
be greater than if you located at some place on the Gulf or Atlantic 
coast, or even on the Pacific coast? 

Admiral Oliver. Well, sir, we have felt that we have a very 
highly skilled force down there and to have work going on enables 
them to keep that force employed, and to keep it always on hand is 
a very great advantage. They have got to have that force there 
anyhow for the ordinary maintenance and operation of the canal, 
and having all that talent down there they can build a dock of 1,000 
feet just as easily as they can build one of 600 feet. 

The Chairman. I know, but if you have a navy yard there and 
put in a big dry dock it will be necessary to have an additional 
force, unless you can point out to me some of the force which they 
now^ have there which is not busy all the time; if you can do that 
we will try to cut the force down, because that is what we are en- 
gaged on in this hearing; we are making an effort to find out 
whether they have some highly skilled employees they do not need. 

Admiral Oliver. Col. Harding can tell you more about the de- 
tails of that than I can, because I am just here to tell you what I 
feel to be the very great military importance of it ; I do think it is 
very important, and when you consider that we have nothing south 
of the Chesapeake that will satisfy our military necessities, that 
ought to appeal to you very much. 

The Chairman. You have performed a real service to the com- 
mittee, and, perhaps, to the country, by giving us information that 
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they already have all of the skilled force there they ought to have, 
and if they have a force there that is not busy all the time and 
which could be just as well engaged on some of this work we ought 
to see to it that some of that force is discharged. However, if their 
time is fully occupied at present your argument falls to the ground, 
so far as that force is concerned, because you w^ould have to supple- 
ment it with an additional force to do that work. 

Admiral Oliver. You ought not to put anything as valuable as 
that dry dock except behind strong defensive works ; you have that 
valuable piece of property down there and you have got to have it 
anyway ; that is, you have got to have a force to maintain and care 
for it, so that the charge will be very little more for the maintenance 
and care of a larger dry dock than is contemplated and one that can 
be used by naval vessels. It will not be used very often by naval 
vessels but when it is needed it will be needed very badly. You 
have the fortifications there, and you will have to have for com- 
mercial purposes, as the governor has just told you, a dry dock of 
the dimensions he gave, 625 feet in length, and we are simply asking 
for one that will be about 400 feet, longer. 

The Chairman. If I understand you, the proposition is that the 
Government is proposing to build one 110 leet wide and 625 feet 
long and what you want is that the dry dock be made 1,000 feet long 
and you would prefer to have it 135 feet wide? 
Admiral Oliver. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You could not use that dry dock at the same 
time a commercial organization was using it tor commercial pur- 
poses? 

Admiral Oliver. We would use it very little, sir, probably, in 
ordinary times. But it would be there available for the canal people 
all the time and we would probably not use it very often, but when 
we did want it we would want it very badly. 

The Chairman. How much of a navy yard would you think would 
be necessary there if you had this dry dock? 

Admiral Oliver. I should not think there would be any more 
needed than for the 625-foot dock. 

The Chairman. You would have to have a force there, would you 
not ? Would you expect the canal to furnish all the force or would 
you have a separate force ? 

Admiral Oliver. I think just what they do now — ^that is, what 
they do over on the Balboa side — ^use the canal force to care for 
commercial ships and naval ships. Governor, you would have the 
same people? 

Col. Harding Yes. I might add that my understanding from a 
number of naval officers who conferred with me on the subject was 
that the canal would construct and operate the dry dock of the en- 
larged dimensions required, and that any work that was done either 
in time of peace or in time of war for the Navy would be done by 
the canal at the expense of the Navy. Now, of course, the operation 
of the dock of the enlarged dimensions would involve an increased 
force on the part of the canal and the size of that force would 
depend altogether on the amount of business that came to this dock. 
Sin'^e the cost of the work is to be reimbursed to the canal, the size 
of the force could bs enlarged to meet the increased demand without 
additional expense to the canal. 
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ADDITIONAL CX)ST Tl> Bl'ILD AND MAINTAIN DRY Dt>CK OF SUFFICIENT SIZE 
TO MEET NAVY REQIHREMENTS. 

The Chairman. The fi«rure von ^ave of $6J49^5'J. including the 
shop and wharfage, was for a dry clock 625 feet long. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If the length were extended to 1,(X)0 feet, what 
would be the additional cost? 

Col. Harding. The total cost, including naval requirements, would 
be $8,146,000, instead of $5,060,000, for the dock alone. Now, another 
additional expense on account of the naval requirements would be 
for the installation of an intermediate gate in their enlarged dock, 
at an estimated cost of $741,000. 

The Chairman. In addition to the $8,146,000? 

Col. Haiu>ing. Yes, sir; in addition to the $8,146,000. That would 
make the total estimate for the dry dock, including the naval re- 
<iuirements, $8,887,000, or an increase of $3,827,000. It would also 
increase the amount asked for in the appropriation for 1921 for the 
dock from $1,500,000 to $2,400,000, or $3,554,250 for 1921 for the 
shops, wharf, and the enlarged dock. 

The Chairman. And for the completed dry dock, instead of 
$6,749,250, the cost would be $10,576,250? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. Now, as to the additional accessories that 
the Navy might desire in connection with the dock, I have not esti- 
mated for them, because I am not aware of what they are. The in- 
crease I have griven you is limited to the construction of the dry 
dock proper. T do not know whether or not any enlargement of our 
proposed shops would be required, or whether there would be any 
additions in the way of marine railways, or anything else that the 
Navy might require in connection with the shipyard. 

The Chairman. In connection with the operating expenses of the 
dry dock, suppose you docked a vessel 450 feet long, would it cost 
more to operate a dry dock 625 feet in length in docking that kind 
of vessel than it would if the dock were 1,000 feet long? 

Col. Harding. There would be an increased pumping cost. 

The Chairman. Is that a considerable item in the operation of a 
dock? 

Col. Harding. That is a considerable item, and that, of course, 
would be charged for accordingly in the bill for the docking. 

The Chairman. What is the necessity at this time for asking for 
this dry dock down at Cristobal, so far as the Navy is concerned! 
You have ample facilities, have you not? 

Admiral Oliver. We have nothing south of Chesapeake Bay in the 
Atlantic. 

The Chairman. You do not keep any vessels down there, do you, 
but you are just going through? You have one at San Siego, have 
you not ? 

Capt. CoiJE. We have one at San Francisco. 

The Chairman. Is that the one furthest south. 

Capt. Cole. Yes, sir. ^ 

Col. Harding. There is one at Balboa. 

The Chairman. How large is that dock? 

Col. Harding. It is of the same dimensions as the locks, 110 feet 
wide, with a usable length of 1,000 feet. 
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DRY DOCKS AT THE CANAL — OPERATIONS. 

The Chairman. How many have you at the canal? 

Col. Harding. We have two. The one at Balboa was built during 
the construction of the canal, of the same dimensions as our locks, 
and there is the one of the old French canal, a smaller one at Cristo- 
bal. 

The Chairman. You are operating both of them? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. To what extent are you operating them both, so 
far as time is concerned ? 

Col. Harding. We are operating both of them all the time. The 
amount of business done is summarized in my annual report. At the 
Balboa shop the principal items of work during the last fiscal year 
included the extensive overhauling and repair of five ex-German 
merchant ships which had been chartered by the United States Ship- 
ping Board, and an item of construction work completed during the 
year was the building of a Coast Guard cutter, 120 feet and 3 inches 
long over all, 24-foot beam, 14 feet depth, 10 foot 6 inches draft, 
w^ith a displacement of 383 tons. 

Work on the Koningin der NederUmdin^ which was begun in the 
previous year, was continued; work on the overhauling, repairing, 
and modification of the steamship Cristobal^ of the Panama Kail- 
road Steamship Co., was begun on May 3, 1919, and is now in 
progress ; the steamship Circassian Prince was given a general over- 
hauling, including the renewal of several shell plates of the hull, 
parts of the bottom plating and bulkheads, and extensive repairs 
to the boilers; the steamship Middlehury^ chartered from the United 
States Shipping Board by the Panama Railroad Co. for use as a 
•cattle carrier, was modified so as to adapt it to such service; the 
steamship Santa Isabel^ which had grounded on a reef, received 
extensive repairs to keel and bottom, and at the same time repairs 
were made to the propelling machinery; the steamship Heina was 
repaired, involving the renewal of several bottom plates and 
straightening several plates and frames which had been damaged 
by the grounding of the vessel; old boilers were removed and 
new boilers installed on the steamship Quoque; the U. S. S. 
Yorhtown had three new furnaces installed. At the Christobal 
shops extensive repairs were made to the steamers Allianca^ Balboa^ 
Panama^ Advance^ Colon^ and the Panama Canal pipe-line dredges 
8S and 86; 46 pieces of canal equipment were placed in the dry 
dock for repairs, and 50 vessels other than canal equipment were 
dry-docked and repaired. At the Cristobal shops 41 pieces of canal 
equipment were dry-docked., and 36 vessels other than canal equip- 
ment were dry-docked. Other than tugs, barges, and dredges, the 
total number of vessels on which repairs were made was 1,329, ot 
which 558 were handled at the Balboa shop and 771 at the Cristobal 
shops. 

The Chairman. That does not state how many were dry-docked, 
does it? 

Col. Harding. At Cristobal, 41 pieces of canal equipment were 
dry-docked and 36 vessels other than canal vessels were dry-docked. 

The Chairman. You can insert anything further you desire on 
that subject in the record. 
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Mr. Byrns. What did you say the dunensions of the dry dock at 
Balboa were? 

Col. Harding. One hundred and ten feet wide, with 1,000 feet of 
usable length. 

Admiral Oliver. The governor restricts his consideration of the 
use of the canal to commercial uses, while we look at it as a purely 
military instrumentality. That is the point of view from which I 
am looking at it. I am considering it as a purely militarv instrumen- 
tality. We must realize that we must instrument the Atlantic in a 
military way, and you must go to great expense at some time before 
very long in the Caribbean. I thmk that you ought not to restrict 
your appropriations to the present necessities of the Naval Estab- 
lishment, but that you should consider what we believe to be the very 
reasonable probable developments in the very near future. In the 
last 30 years we have made something like three estimates as to the 
proper size of the Panama Canal locks and every time we have found 
that our estimate was an underestimate. Just now the naval con- 
struction is pressing very close to the limits of the canal locks. The 
beam dimension particularly is a very important consideration. I 
doubt if we shall exceed 1,000 feet in length for some years to come, 
but the beam dimensions may easily be exceeded in a very few years. 
I feel that where you are handling a thing that is a very great mili- 
tary instrument, like the canal and fortifications we have down there, 
you ought not to balk at these few millions of dollars that are needed 
for the probable naval construction development in the next few 
years. 

The Chairman. That would be true if it amounted to only a few 
million dollars, but when it amounts to a few hundred million dol- 
lars, with every service asking for increased appropriations, where 
Congress has got to balk is at the point where it does not know 
where the money will come from. 

Admiral Olh^er. Take the ease of one of our capital ships which 
cost somewhere between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000. That is the 
cost of one capital ship, and if you do not have proper bases for 
them the ships become useless. 

commercial docks in the united states. 

The Chairman. I was going to ask about the commercial docks 
in the United States. 

Col. JIarding. On the west side the nearest dock that I know of 
is at San Francisco. 

Mr. Ma GEE. Is that at Mare Island ? 

Capt. Cole. At Hunters Point. 

Col. Harding. There are some facilities at New Orleans, I believe, 
and also at Charleston and Newport News. 

The Chairman. In addition to those facilities, have any of the 
shipbuilding yards dry docks ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In addition to those you have mentioned? 

Col. Harding. Those I have mentioned include the dry-dock facil- 
ities. I can ^ive you now the information you asked for as to the 
number of ships docked at the Balboa dock: There were 46 pieces 
of floating canal equipment, anrl other than canal equipment there 
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were 51 vessels docked at the Balboa dry dock during the year, 
making a total of 97 vessels. 

The Chairman. You feel that the facilities for docking commer- 
cial vessels in the United States are not suflScient at the present 
time? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. A large percentage of the vessels that 
transit the canal do not touch at American ports. 

The Chairman. Then, these are not American vessels? 

Col. Harding. Not all of them; no, sir. 

The Chairman. What is our obligation to ships going through 
the canal to provide docks for repairs? 

Col. Harding. Our primary object is to induce traffic through the 
canal and increase its revenues, and it will undoubtedly be prof- 
itable and return actual revenues to the United States. The facili- 
ties that we provide for handling ships and taking care of ships in 
every respect will induce traffic through the Panama Canal. In the 
absence of those facilities the shipping concerns might divert their 
ships to some other route. 

REVENUES FROM DOCK OPERATIONS. 

The Chairman. Are the docks at Balboa and Cristobal operated 
now at a profit? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. At a considerable profit? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; the revenues from dock operations go into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The Chairman. Of course, if we should build a dry dock there at 
this cost it would take considerable net revenue to simply return 
interest on the investment. 

Col. Harding. The cost for the benefit of the Navy ought to be 
charged to the defense, or as a part of the necessary expense of the 
defense of the United States. 

The Chairman. When you dock a vessel for the Navy, do you 
charge the Navy on the same basis that you do a commercial ship? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You make no distinction ? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

Mr. Magee. Is it the idea to use this dock for taking care of vessels 
other than American vessels? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long would it take to build this dock? 

Col. Harding. It would tate all of two years, and possibly two and 
a half years after the appropriation became available before it would 
be in operation. 

The Chairman. What do you figure that the concrete will cost 
you in place in the estimate you have given ? 

Col. Harding. Ten dollars per cubic yard. We have estimated on 
140,000 cubic yards at a cost of $1,400,000. 

The Chairman. Do you use any of the present locks for cleaning 
up and repairing vessels ? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. We used the Gatun locks for dry doddng 
some submarines before the canal was opened to traffic, but to utilize 
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them for general dry-docking purposes would interfere with the traffic 
through the canal. Incidentally locks, of course, lack the blocks and 
other facilities that are necessary in safely dry docking a heavy ship. 
The locks are rectangular in cro&s section, the bottom horizontal, 
and the sides are vertical all the way down, except for a slight curve 
olose to the bottom. 

NECESSITY OF DRY DOCK FOR USE OF NAVY. 

(See p. 2422.) 

The Chairman. Capt. Cole, do you wish to make a statement with 
regard to this dry dock? 

Capt. Cole. If you will permit me, I should like to touch upon a 
few points that were brought out in the hearing. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to have your statement. 

Capt. Cole. The inception of the Panama Canal, of course, was in 
the brain of some one who had nothing to do with naval affairs, in 
all probability, but the beginning of its building was due to the tre- 
mendous anxiety occasioned the people of the United States at the 
time of the passage of the Oregon around South America because of 
the inability to get through the Isthmus. From the naval point of 
view, the mission of the canal is to make more sure the safety of the 
country by reason of the ability of the ships on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts to unite in case of necessity or in case of attack on 
either the Atlantic or Pacific. You mentioned a moment ago the 
fact that as long as there are docks in sufficient number on the Atlantic 
coast and on the Pacific coast, from two to three thousand miles north 
of the Panama Canal, it seemed to you that there was no particular 
need for a dock like this. 

The Chairman. An additional dock. 

Capt. Cole. Yes, sir ; an additional dock. I think I might perhaps 
illustrate that by saying that because they had the Suez Canal, and it 
was in condition for operation and to care for all the ships running 
its way there was no need for the Panama Canal. Taking geographi- 
cal positions, and particularly with regard to strategical require- 
ments, if it became necessary, for instance, for us to bring our ships 
through the canal from the Pacific, we will say, to the Atlantic, with 
a prospect of meeting a hostile force in the Atlantic, and on the way 
down certain of the ships of the fleet, the valuable capital ships, had 
become incapacitated in a way which required examination of the 
under-water hull, the absence of that dock or of a dock to take them 
there might easily turn our preponderance of power from a posi- 
tive to a negative quantity. I only mention this in order that I may 
show that the question of the number of docks on the Atlantic 2,000 
miles away is not a primary or controlling factor in the determina- 
tion of the question of the location of this dry dock at the Panama 
Canal on the Atlantic side. 

Mr. Magee. Is there more need on the Atlantic side than on the 
Pacific side ? 

Capt. Cole. That is a matter which chance controls, I think. 
We already have a dock at Balboa, and it is of the size of the locks 
of the Panama Canal. We desire to have this dock it is proposed 
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to build of a sufficient size to take ships which the best men in the 
ixaval service believe in a few years will be too large to utilize the 
dock at Balboa. Now, we are planning a project, or Gov. Hard- 
ing is, and he tells us that it is perfectly feasible to increase the 
length of the dock indefinitely after the completion of a shorter 
dock; but I think that if he had been asked he would also have 
said that the difficulty of increasing the width of the dock or in- 
creasing the depth of the dock is exceedingly great after the dock 
has once been completed. 

The Chairman. You are not proposing to increase the depth of 
this dock? 

Capt. Cole. Gov. Harding was speaking of having the dock of 
sufficient width and sufficient depth, and that ultimately they could 
reach the dimensions in length we have given you without an 
enormous increase in the expense. 

The Chairman. So far as the depth is concerned, as I under- 
stood Gov. Harding, he wanted the dock constructed so that the sill 
would be minus 45 feet. 

Capt. Cole. Forty feet. 

Col. Harding. Minus 45 feet. That has reference to the mean 
tide, with an extreme range of 2 feet in the tide, so that it would 
really give 44 feet at low water. 

Capt. Cole. The governor also planned to construct a dock 110 
feet wide, whereas we desire a dock 135 feet wide. The gover- 
nor planned a 40-foot sill, and we wish a 45-foot sill, or a differ- 
ence of 5 feet. Now, with regard to the question of placing the 
dock there and adding to the attraction of the Isthmus for enemy 
attack. As Admiral Oliver said, of course the value of the canal, 
so far as its destruction by an enemy is concerned, will not be very 
greatly increased by reason of the fact of the existence of this 
dock; but under any conditions, in the first test, the control of the 
sea by the Navy is the thing which will keep the enemy away 
from the canal, and this dock may be one of the controlling fac- 
tors in enabling us to maintain the control of the sea in those 
waters. With regard to the question of a navy yard down there, it 
occurs to me that at one time — and I think this is in the hearings — 
it was not made clear to you that the navy-yard project, so far 
as it concerned a yard used solely for naval purposes, was never 
contemplated, and it was discovered after a consultation with Gov. 
Harding that it was the intent to place a commercial dock and a 
commercial shop, and all that goes with a commercial industrial 
establishment, there at Cristobal. 

That dock will be in operation for commercial purposes in time of 
peace with the incidental docking of naval vessels in case it should 
become necessary to do it. In time of war all of that becomes avail- 
able primarily for the service of the military defense of the coun- 
try and those people who are employed, that industrial unit, ma- 
terial, and personnel, will be utilized at once for naval purposes and 
for military purposes. I want to make it clear that the navy yard 
project did not add any expense because presumably and actually it 
has to be kept up for commercial use in time of peace. 

There was some dock work and additional facilities required by 
the Navy. I had a conference with Gov. Harding the other day on 
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this subject, and it was then my opinion and is now that the present 
facilities which he proposes to lay down in Cristobal would be ample 
for our purposes — at least for the present. Work of forging and 
major items of repair it might be necessary to send across from 
Cristobal to Balboa to be finished in those shops which have facili- 
ties for the very heaviest kind of work. 

You asked a question with regard to the dock; that is, putting a 
450-foot vessel into the dock which you assumed for the purpose 
was 1,000 feet long. It is the intent in the building of the dock, so 
Gov. Harding tells me, to place a miter gate in the middle of it so 
that the dock can be divided into two docks in case of necessity ; and 
suppose that a 450-foot ship was to be docked and it did not require 
any more than 500 feet, the miter gate would be put in place and 
only that portion of the dock would be filled and pumped out; and 
to that extent the extra amount of pumping would be rendered un- 
necessary. That is correct, governor ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Col. Cole, think that is all I have to say, unless there are some 
questions which you would like to ask me. 

Col. Harding. I should like to indicate, Mr. Chairman, that the 
estimate for the needs of the Navy, in addition to those which I have 
submitted, have never been formally presented, and there is some 
question in the minds of the naval authorities and in my mind as to 
the proper method in Avhich the estimate may be considered by this 
committee. The estimate that I have given is one that the Navy has 
not revised at all, and is computed in the same detail as my esti- 
mate was computed, but the sum asked for is not included in my esti- 
mates for the canal and is not included anywhere in any formally 
submitted estimate. There is some question whether or not this com- 
mittee is the appropriate one to consider the matter, but on account 
of the close interrelation of the canal and the Navy in the considera- 
tion of the Cristobal dock it was thought at least advisable for the 
naval authorities to explain to this committee when considering this 
estimate what they had in mind. 

The Chairman. Of course, if the dock is ultimately to be con- 
structed, even though in the construction of it you have consulted 
naval officers and authorities, this committee would be the appro- 
priate committee, because the Naval Affairs Committee would not 
have jurisdiction to make appropriations for the Panama Canal or 
for the Government of the Panama Canal, except that it might have 
authority, of course, to locate a dry dock there that it would operate 
itself. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But coming up as you have brought it up, just 
simply enlarging your program to meet the increased naval needs 
as submitted to you from the Navy Department, it is entirely proper 
to be presented to this committee. 

Col. Harding. It would, of course, be absurd for us to proceed with 
our commercial dock and for the Navy to come along later with an 
estimate for an entirely separate dock of the dimensions to meet 
their requirements. 

The Chairman. Certainly. 
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Col. Cole. That should be submitted to this committee? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Col. Harding. My understanding is that the idea of the naval 
board was that the Secretary of the Navy, if this appropriation were I 

obtained, would allot it to ine for expenditure in connection with my 
expenditure of the canal fund and also that the operation of the en- 
larged dock would be on the same basis as the operation of the 
present Balboa dock. 

The Chairman. I suppose in time of real emergent need the Navy 
is given the preference* of all the facilities of the canal, including 
the dry dock? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; it is. On account of the peculiar situation 
of our enemy in the war we had very few naval vessels in the canal 
or about the canal, but whenever they came they were given, of 
course, the right of way with respect not only to the canal scfrvice 
but repairs and anything else. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else, Captain, which you desire 
to present to the committee. 

Capt. Cole. No, sir; I think not. 

Mr. Mage*!. What ships pass through the canal — ^the ships of what 
nation exceed? 

Col. Harding. The ships under the American flag exceed those of 
any other nation at the present time. I imagine they are probably 
60 per cent. 

Mr. Magee. And does Great Britain come second? 

Col. Harding. Great Britain comes second, probably ; yes, sir. 

CONSTRUCTnON OF QUARTERS FOR GOLD EMPLOFEES. 

The Chairman. What additional facilities do you wish to pro- 
vide for? 

Col. Harding. The next is the construction of quarters for the 
employees of the canal, both gold and silver. The quarters at the 
present time available are away below the number of employees who 
should be provided with quarters. The situation is that those em- 
ployees who have quarters assigned to them in accordance with their 
standing on the application list for quarters have the benefit of 
quarters, while the other employees have no corresponding benefits 
and receive, of course, no commutation for quarters. The new em- 
ployee has no prospect whatever of securing quarters for his family 
for years to come. As soon as he arrives he makes application for 
quarters, but none are available, and it is impossible for him to ob- 
tain quarters in Panama or Colon. 

The Chairman. Are you speaking now of the gold or silver em- 
ployees ? 

Col. Harding. I am speaking of the gold employees. I am ask- 
ing this year for quarters that will take care of the permanent force 
who are now without quarters. I do not desire to provide quarters 
in excess of what might be regarded as the permanent force of • 
employees. As long as the building projects go on, there is a kind 
of endless circle, because those who are engaged in the construction 
of quarters have no place to live. The more quarters we have under 
construction, the more employees we have who are not provided for. 
We have now a total of 620 applications on file for gold family 
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quarters, and of those about 138 are at Balboa. . We are asking 
money for the construction of quarters to provide for 75 families at 
Balboa. 

This will take care of a little over 20 per cent of those who have 
filed applications at Balboa. At Cristobal there are 138 applications 
on file. We have quartered at Old Cristobal at the present time 184 
families and 492 bachelors. The old town of Cristobal is being 
rapidly displaced in the residential district by commercial develop- 
ment there, docks and steamship offices, storehouses, and things of 
that kind. Some of them are privately owned. The buildinffs at 
Cristobal were largely old French construction. On account of the 
development of commercial interests at Cristobal, which is in the 
immediate vicinity of the docks, a new colony for the employees was 
established in 1913 and 1914 at a place in Colon known as New 
Cristobal. The gradual development of the old town of Cristobal as 
a commercial business place will eliminate all of the family quarters 
that are there and will leave some of those now provided in the old 
French quarters unprovided for. The plan is to make an addition 
to the new town of Cristobal and the estimates provide for 165 
families and 225 bachelors. It is impossible to provide for the per- 
manent American employees on the Isthmus unless there is some 
place for them and their families to live. 

The policy of the canal at the very beginning was to provide quar- 
ters, both bachelor quarters Und for married people, at the various 
construction towns. At one time during the early period of con- 
struction if an employee was not provided with quarters he was 
given commutation therefor in cash. That was eliminated along, 
about 1908 or 1909, at which time there was no guaranty to furnish 
family quarters, but bachelor employees were guaranteed quarters 
of some kind. When the construction period drew to a close, the 
old construction towns were abandoned and employees lived at Cris- 
tobal, at Gatun, at Pedro Miguel, the Pacific locks, at Balboa, and 
at Ancon, and quarters were provided for them, but never to the 
extent to meet the demand. 

I feel very strongly the desirability from the standpoint of the 
canal as well as from the standpoint of the employees on the per- 
manent force to provide Government quarters for the simple reason 
that there are no other quarters available for them. There is no other 
way in which a married employee can have his family live with him. 

]Vfr. Byrns. Did I understand you to say that they could not get 
suitable quarters in either Colon or Panama ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. It is desirable to have them quartered on the zone? 

Col. Harding. It is very desirable to have them quartered on the 
zone. It is also very desirable for a man with a family when he is 
employed by the Government in a place like that to have some place 
to live. The situation is a very pressing one and is getting worse. 

Mr. Byrns. What about the rent they pay for these buildings? 

Col. Harding. No rent is charged to the American employees of 
the canal for their quarters. 

Mr. Byrns. Would it be expected to furnish these quarters free to 
the emploj^ees, without any charge ? 
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Col. Harding^ That is a policy that has been determined by the 
President since 1915. 

Mr. Byrns. I thought you said this morning that some of the em- 
ployees paid a nominal rent? 

Col. Harding. The silver employees pay a nominal rent. 

Mr. Byrns. The gold employees pay no rent ? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

The Chairman. As I understand, you desire to erect quarters for 
165 families and 225 bachelors? 

Col. Harding. That is at the Cristobal end. At Balboa we desire 
to construct quarters for 75 families. 

Mr. Gallivan. Will you provide quarters for all of tho American 
employees ? 

Col. Harding. This estimate, together with the Balboa quarters,, 
would not provide quarters for all of the American employees there 
now. 

Mr. Gallivan. For the past few years have you been able to pro- 
vide quarters for all of the American employees? 

Col. Harding. We have not had quarters for a very considerable 
percentage. 

Mr. Gallivan. Those American employees for whom you do not 
provide quarters, do they provide their* own quarters, pay their own 
rent ? 

Col. Harding. They do if they can find anywhere to live in Pan- 
ama or in Colon. As a general case the family is left in the States. 

Mr. Gallivan. That results practically in getting so much less 
compensation? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Gallr'an. It is a discrimination? 

Col. Harding. It is. 

The Chairman. What became of the quarters that you had for all 
the employees during the building of the canal? You had more em- 
ployees then than you have now. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. A large majority of those quarters were 
on the west bank of the canal at Culebra, which was the headquar- 
ters ; at Empire, which was the headquarters of the mechanical divi- 
sion, the central division of the canal, and at Cascadas — all of the 
quarters on that side of the canal have been turned over to the Army 
and have been occupied by them as garrisons. The quarters on that 
side of the canal which were available for the employees during the 
construction period are no longer available for them. 

The Chairman. Do you propose to build only frame buildings? 

Col. Harding. Frame buildmgs I am asking for this year. 

The Chairman. Do you think that it is economical to build a frame 
building as a permanent structure in the Canal Zone ? 

Col. Harding. It will probably last for 20 years ; with a reasonable 
expenditure for maintenance, for a period of 15 years. 

The Chairman. What kind of a roof do you propose to put on ? 

Col. Harding. We will probably put on a corrugated-iron roof, 
such as they have generally ; but if that material is not available, on 
account of the high price, we will put on some form of asbestos tile 
or similar material which we have been using lately in lieu of cor- 
rugated iron. 
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COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The Chairman. What is the total estimated cost of these buildings ? 

Col. Harding. The total estimated cost of the buildings for the 
gold employees is $1,013,250. 

Mr. Magee. How are the prices of material and labor, very high ? 

Col. Harding. The prices of material and labor are high every- 
where, so far as I know. 

Mr. Magee. In the States, as compared with the prewar period, 
the value of a dollar is down to 30. How do you figure it in the Canal 
Zone? 

Col. Harding. Certain items of building material, for instance, 
have increased very largely of course, lumber particularly. 

Mr. Magee. Lumber is almost prohibitive here now ? 

Col. HARDiNGi Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magee. Is it there ? 

Col. Harding. We get fir lumber from the Pacific coast for build- 
ing purposes at less expense than you have to pay for southern yellow 
pine. 

Mr. Magee. How does the cost of building there now compare with 
the cost prior to the war ? 

Col. Harding. I would have to give a guess and say somewhere be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent increase. 

Mr. Magee. The increase is not as much there as in the States? 

Col. Harding. No ; I think not. 

CONSTRUCTION OF QUARTERS FOR SILVER EMPLOYEES. 

The Chairman. How much do you estimate to expend for the 
silver employees? 

Col. Harding. The estimate for the silver employees is $755,310. 

The Chairman. That would take care of how many ? 

Col. Harding. That would take care of a force of 9,000 silver em- 
ployees or laborers including the quarters already constructed and 
available for them. There is every reason why the silver employees 
should be provided with quarters on the Canal Zone. In the first 
place, the rentals in Panama and Colon are high. In the second 
place when they are within the Canal Zone they can be better cared 
for in a sanitary way, their health is better, and we also have better 
control of them so far as labor agitations are concerned. 

The Chairman. So far as the silver employees are concerned, as 
soon as these barracks and quarters are completed for two divisions 
then the Army can turn back those buildings or at least the lumber 
and some of the material ought to be available ? 

Col. Harding. I think that ought to be done, sir. That is an idea 
I have had in my mind, dependent on the condition of the buildings. 
If they are turned back to us in time, the expense of tearing them 
down and removing them and rebuilding them will be about two- 
thirds the cost of a new building. If by the time these quarters can 
be constructed the Army has abandoned the west bank of the canal, 
I shall endeavor to obtain control of them again in order to remove 
such buildings as are fit to be removed and reerect them for the 
canal employees. 

The Chairman. You can not use them at their present location? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 
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The Chairman. How far removed are they from the work of the 
silver employees? 

Col. Harding. That depends upon where the work is. Culebra is 
about 12 or 13 miles from Balboa, and furthermore, in order to main- 
tain any villages to be occupied by employees on the west bank of the 
canal it will be necessary to continue to operate the pontoon bridge, 
the railroad track, and also to establish commissary stores, a police 
force, fire protection, and everything of that kind, which would be an 
additional expense. 

The Chairman. It would cost more than to tear down the build- 
ings and remove them ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; a great deal. 

The Chairman. With the cheap labor you have down there I was 
rather surprised at the small amount which you estimate would be 
saved by salvaging the buildings and using the lumber. I supposed 
that the lumber would form a greater part of the cost of the build- 
ing? . • . 

Col. Harding. That is the condition which was found by experi- 
ence in removing buildings in 1914 and 1915 from certain places that 
were abandoned to the terminal ports; it was discovered that it was 
about two-thirds of the expense. 

The Chairman. What other new equipment do you propose? 

MIRAFLORES POWER PLANT ADDITION, 

Col. Harding. The principal item is the Miraflores power plant 
addition, and I have a memorandum on that, which, perhaps, I had 
better read. 

There is an estimate of $30,000 of which $550,000 is for equipment, 
installation, etc., $200,000 for foundations and building construction, 
$30,000 for a new transformer, and $50,000 for miscellaneous altera- 
tions to be undertaken at that time, incident to the steam plant ex- 
tension. There are installed at present at this station six 1,500 kilo- 
watt units. These were built during the construction days and were 
located in part at Gatun and in part at Miraflores. When the con- 
struction was completed these steam-generating units were all moved 
to Miraflores and reinstalled there, giving us a 6-unit installation 
with 1,500 kilowatts. These units are still in good operating condi- 
tion. However, on account of the increased need for electrical power 
the Miraflores substation will not be able at its capacity when the 
transmission line breaks to take care of all the enterprises at the 
Pacific end of the canal. The ultimate idea is to have at, the Mira- 
flores generating station about two-thirds of the capacity of the 
ultimate capacity of the Gatun station. That is about the proportion 
that has been worked out as being required. It will require in a period 
of about five years, it is estimated, replacement as well as enlarge- 
ment of the existing machinery at the Miraflores steam-generatmg 
station. 

The Chairman. This is your auxiliary plant? 

Col. Harding. This is our auxiliary plant ; yes, sir. After the in- 
stallation of the new unit that we are asking for, of 5,000-kilowatt 
capacity, and while two of the old 1,500-kilowatt are being removed, 
pending the installation of a second unit of 5,000-kilowatt capacity 
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the plant capacity will be 11,000 kilowatts, and this capacity of 
11,000 kilowatts is about as low a reserve capacity as can be safely 
depended upon at one time, so far as our predictions of the increased 
need for power are concerned. 

The new unit, $550,000 as estimated, includes not only the steam 
turbine generator, but the necessary boiler installation which I re- 
ferred to a moment ago, and certain accessories in the electric plant. 
This, of course, is a necessary increase due to the increased demand 
from all sources for electric power, and is a provision which must be 
made at this time in order to have available the necessary capacity of 
the plant at the time when it can be purchased and installed. 

The Chair3ian. Is it the plan to have at all times a plant where 
you produce your power by hydroelectricity of sufficient capacity for 
the operation of the canal, and from that point also to have a steam 
plant of sufficient capacity in case the hydroelectric plant breaks 
down? 

Col. Harding. No. In case of a breakdown due to some accident 
to the transmission lines, the full capacity of the station would not 
be required, because it would be available for the Atlantic side of the 
break. Any breakdown in the station itself would mean, of course, 
the dependence upon the Miraflores steam generating plant as a 
reserve, but when that station is out of commission at 5atun, which 
ought to be only for a few hours, it would not be necessary to generate 
current at full capacity, because all we need to take care of in that 
emergency is the lock operations and the essential power purposes. 
It is never expected to maintain the steam generating plant at the 
same capacity as the hydroelectric plant, but to use it as a reserve. 

The Chairman. To use it in case of an emergency as a reserve? 

Col. Harding. That is its purpose. There is one feature also about 
that which unquestionably will be important in the course of time. 
In the dry season we lose the storage af water in the lake on account 
of hydroelectric station primarily, on account of lockages, and on ac- 
count of evaporation. We leave the lake at the beginning of the 
dry season at the 87-foot stage, and from the calculations as to the 
consumption of water under maximum conditions of traffic and the 
full capacity of the hydroelectric station we find that for a dry 
season, as long as the maximum dry season of record, that there 
would at the end of the dry season be less than 40 feet of water in 
the canal. So when that condition develops it will be necessary for a 
portion of the dry season to operate the Miraflores power plant and 
to operate at less than capacity the hydroelectric plant at Gatun in 
order to conserve the water supply. That is one condition also that 
the Miraflores steam generating station has to meet ultimately. 

The Chairman. What is your present capacity at the Miraflores 
steam-generating plant now ? 

Col. Harding. It is about 9,000 kilowatts. 

The Chairman. And you expect to add about 5,000? 

Col. Harding. We expect to add 5,000 kilowatts. 

The Chairman. Almost one-half the present capacity ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. When this is added and in operation, say, 
in about a year and a half or two years, from the time that this 
appropriation is available, there will have to be taken up the question 
of the replacement of the old equipment and during that time and 
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until the whole thing was renewed there would be a capacity of 
only 11,000. 

The Chairman. That will cost about $830,000? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much of a building will you have to con-^ 
struct? 

Col. Harding. There is a building there now. Of course, the only 
thing is an enlargement of that building. 

The Chairman. How much of an enlargement of the building da 
you contemplate? 

Col. Harding. $200,000 for the enlargement of the building. 

The Chairman. I was wondering how many feet of space you 
would provide? 

Col. Harding. I have not the plan with me ; I have not the drawing 
here. 

The Chairman. Is that to be a concrete building? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are not drawing on this plant so much now ? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. We use this plant now only in an emer- 
gency, when the transmission line and insulation gives away so as 
to cut out the current from the Gatun side, but it is necessary to have 
it there in order to guarantee the operation of the canal. 

The Chairman. I understand that. 

NEW filtration PLANT, GATUN. 

You are asking for a ncAv filtration plant at Gatun to cost $1,472,- 
000? 

Col. Harding. The present water supply at Gatun was constructed 
for the construction purposes of Gatun Locks and for the supply of 
the town of Gatun. Of cours^e, the town of Gatun is a permanent 
affair, because it is tliere that the operatives of the Gatun Locks live. 
There is a special reservoir and a special filtration plant there now^ 
originally built to supply the town of Gatun. On account of the 
location there of the new Army post now under construction, the 
Gatun water supply will have to be increased beyond the capacity 
of the present reservoir. There is also at Mount Hope a filtration 
plant and pumping station which was constructed along in 1910 
for the supply of the towns of Cristobal and Colon, and additional 
draft has been put upon that supply on account of the Naval Estab- 
lishment, which is assuming considerable proportions, and also of the 
Army posts at Margarita and at Fort de Lesseps. The water supply 
for the Army post on Toro Point, on the west side of Limon Ba}^ 
had to be taken from the Gatun filtration plant because in the dry 
season there is not enough water in the watersheds at Toro Point to 
provide a supply. When the west breakwater was being constructed 
we depended on the local supply, and during the dry seasons we had 
to supplement it by towing water over there in barges, and for the 
permanent Army post there is was a rather precarious supi)ly to 
depend upon. So that was connected up with the pumping plant 
and filtration plants at Gatun. All of those increases have made it 
necessary to increase the water suppl3\ The present filtration plant 
at Gatun and the present reservoir at Gatun have not sufficient ca- 
pacity, and they may not be enlarged. The Mount Hope plant can 
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not be enlarged without practically reconstriictinff the entire plant, 
and it has been estimated to be more economical, both for original 
construction and maintenance and operation, to have the water sup- 
])\y on the Atlantic end of the canal from a common reservoir 
and a common filtration plant. It has been designed to place that 
|)hint at Gatun and to get the supply from Lake (latun. The project 
that I am estimating for is, therefore, a new filtration plant at Gatun 
of sufficient capacity to take care of all of the population on the 
Atlantic end of the canal from Gatun to Colon, inchuling the Panama 
Canal population, the activities of the Army and the Navy, and the 
city of Colon. 

RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF NEW PROJECTS. 

(See p. 2444.) 

Mr. Magee. Your proposed projects, I understand, aggregate 
about $8,000,000. What portion of these projects, if you can tell 
the committee, do you regard as emergency work that is imperative 
and should be appropriated for and performed in the coming year? 

Col. Harding. I think that all of them are urgent ; that all I have 
asked for are urgent. 

Mr. Magbk. They are probably reasonable. 

Col. Hardin®. I mean more than reasonable. 

Mr. Magee. We have to economize somewhere and we have got to 
cut down estimates. I do not dispute the reasonableness of these 
projects and the propriety of going on with their construction and 
would not question them at all if we had plenty of money and 
had additional means of taxation by which we could reasonably raise 
more funds. But I would like to know, as a member of this com- 
mittee — if you can tell the committee — just which of these projects 
you consider absolutely imperative at this time ? 

Col. Harding. I should say, in the order of their absolute demand, 
the increased water supply on the Atlantic end of the canal. 

Mr. Magee. That would involve an estimated expenditure of how 
much? 

Col. Harding. That would involve an estimated expenditure of 
$1,074,290. The next thing in order of importance would be the 
enlargement of the Miraflores electric generating plant. 

Mr. Magee. That is estimated at how much? 

Col. Harding. $830,000. The third in order of absolute necessity 
is the new dock at Cristobal. 

Mr. Magee. And that involves an expenditure of how much ? 

Col. Harding. The total estimated cost is $5,060,000, of which 
$2,500,000 is asked for now. 

The Chairman. How many people are living at Gatun and need 
to be supplied with water? 

Col. Harding. Including the Army post, there would be 10,000 or 
12,000 people. 

The Chairman. New barracks and quarters are being constructed 
at Gatun? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; they are. 

The Chairman. And those barracks and quarters are to take care 
of one regiment ? 
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Col. Harding. Yes, sir; with a project for having two regiments 
there. 

The Chairman. Is there an Army post there now ? 

Col. Harding. There is an Army post at Gatun now. 

The Chairman. And there is a regiment there? 

Col. Harding. There is a part oi a regiment. One battalion of 
that regiment is stationed at Culebra. 

The Chairman. During the war they had a full regiment at some 
time, had they not? 

NUMBER OF PEOPLE TO BE SUPPLIED WITH WATER. 

Col. Harding. No, sir ; during the war they were considerably be- 
low their normal strength. 

The Chairman. How many did you say, outside of the Army post, 
live there that would have to be supplied with 'water ? 

Col. Harding. At Gatun proper? 

The Chairman. Yes ; or from this filtration plant. 

Col. Harding. Oh ; if you mean the filtration plant, the figures I 
gave you would be very much larger. The filtration plant would 
supply the population at Colon, which has an estimated population of 
some 40,000. 

The Chairman. Colon has a filtration plant now, has it not? 

Col. Harding. Colon has the canal filtration plant at Mount Hope, 
but the capacity of the Moimt Hope plant is exceeded. 

The Chairman. Are you furmshing water for all the people in 
Colon? 

Col. Harding. Yes ; and they pay us for it. 

The Chairman. And that town is growing quite rapidly ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And your present plant at Mount Hope is not 
sufficient in capacity to furnish an adequate water supply ? 

Col. Harding. No, sir; not to furnish water for (Jolon, for the 
Army post at Margarita, for the naval establishment at Coco Solo, 
and for the shipping that gets its water from us at Cristobal. 

The Chairman. How far is Gatun from Colon? 

Col. Harding. Seven miles. 

The Chairman. Have you the mains already laid? 

Col. Harding. No ; the mains would have to be laid, but the cost 
is all included in this estimate. 

The Chairman. How large a main do you propose to lay? 

Col. Harding. It would be about a 24-inch main, I assume. 

The Chairman. And it would be a cast-iron main? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

OIL CRIB and oil LINES, MOUNT HOPE. 

The Chairman. Then you are asking for an oil crib and oil lines 
at Mount Hope? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; that is quite an important item to take 
care of the commercial business. In the appropriations for 1920, 
for the current fiscal year, an item was allowed of $90,000 for the 
extension of oil lines to the commercial piers at Cristobal. On ac- 
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count of the situation that developed after that estimate was sub- 
mitted it was found that it was not desirable to make the extension 
and that money has not been expended. The present facilities for 
handling crude oil at the Atlantic terminal are two 10-inch lines 
running from the pumping plant to the coaling plant and 14 out- 
lets on the coaling plant for bunkering ships, and al^o a temporary 
outlet at Dock 14, which is one of the old piers at Cristobal. With 
the increase in coal handling at the coaling plant the bunkering of 
shipp with oil at this plant seriously interferes with the work of 
handling coal and unless additional facilities are provided it will 
only be a short time until considerable delays are experienced in 
handling ships at Cristobal. With our present facilities we can only 
handle at most two grades of oil. The Navy Department has 
adopted as their standard a light fuel oil, while practically all com- 
mercial ships use a heavy fuel oil, and these oils can not be handled 
through the same lines unless the lines are drained before each 
delivery. 

There is also no provision at Cristobal for the handling of Diesel 
oil, which can not oe handled in the same lines with either the Navy 
oil or the commercial crude. With the construction of the proposed 
oil dock at Cristobal and the installation of the proposed lines we will 
be in position to handle all three grades of oil, and ships could be 
placed at this dock, oiled, and proceed through the canal with a saving 
of several hours* per ship, as compared with bunkering them at the 
coaling plant. The Navy Department expects to use a large quantity 
of Diesel oil at the submarine base, and several of the commercial 
companies have indicated their desire to put in a stock of Diesel oil 
for sale to commercial shipping as soon as handling facilities are pro- 
vided at Cristobal. The amount of oil handled at Cristobal has in- 
creased in the past year, due to the fact that at present practically all 
of the oil purchased by the canal and commercial companies is ob- 
tained from the oil fields on the east coast, whereas a few years ago 
practically all of the oil used on the canal was produced in Cali- 
fornia. The location of this proposed oil pier, with the connections 
to the pumping plants, is on the east bank of the canal, south of the 
present coaling station, and it is a more convenient location than any 
other that can be found. The ships will go outside the limits of the 
canal prism, get oil, and then go on without having to go through a 
more or less circuitous channel to the docks at Cristobal or the coal- 
ing plant. The estimated cost of this work is $488,000, which is ob- 
tained by deducting the amount appropriated for the oil lines on the 
Cristobal dock from the total estimate of cost; in other words, we 
would apply the unexpended appropriation thus far made, whatever 
it is, to the actual cost and would now ask for $488,000 for the con- 
struction of this additional facility. 

The Chairman. You have had sufficient storage facilities to sup- 
ply oil as demands were made, have you not? 

Col. Harding. We have not, including the Navy requirements, and 
we have been under the necessity of leasing some of the commercial 
tanks built and owned by private companies. 

The Chairman. Private oil companies? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; we have had to lease their tanks in order 
to store the oil that was necessary for our purposes. 
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The Chairman. Are there tanks there of sufficient capacity which 
YOU could lease? 

Col. Harding. We would not be able to do that without the con- 
sent of the owners, and we were only able to do that during the war 
because of the fact that they did not have a demand for the sale 
of oil that they will have now. 

The Chairman. Then these private companies are practically in 
competition with you in furnishing oil for the commercial ships? 

Col. Harding. Yes. 

The Chairman. And I suppose one of the reasons whv you want 
these facilities is in order to keep the price at a fair level? 

Col. Harding. That is exactly the idea, and so we can guarantee 
to the shipping interests a supply of oil, as well as other commodi- 
ties, at reasonable prices and so that they may depend upon it. 



Thursday, January 8, 1920. 

RELATIVE importance OF NEW PROJECTS. 
(Seep.244L) 

The Chairman. Governor, you desire to amplify somewhat your 
statement in regard to the order of importance of the estimates 
which you are submitting for the construction projects? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Among the construction projects is provision for additional 
quarters for the employees, both those on the gold and silver rolls, 
and this provision is urgent and is one of the essential items, in my 
judgment, in the estimates. Other items, relatively large and of 
urgent importance, are — under the civil-government estimate — the 
new penitentiary and new post offices at Ancon and Cristobal. All 
of these construction projects that I have asked for are urgent and 
should not be delayed, unless it is expected that the facilities of the 
canal will fall short of the requirements due to the increased traffic 
and other business of the canal. 

I should like to mention in this connection that for the past two 
years in my estimates I have not included any of these development 
projects, on account of the fact that the country was at war, and I 
realized that the time was not opportune to make any enlargements. 
The estimates for this year, therefore, represent an accumulation of 
these developments that have been postponed on account of the war 
for the past two years. 

I have stated at the request of a member of the committee the order 
of urgency, but I should like to emphasize the fact that it is very 
difficult to determine which one of these is really more urgent than 
the others. I hope very much that these development projects will 
be allowed at this time, with the understanding that they are for the 
benefit of the canal and are necessary in order to meet the demands 
of a growing institution. 
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SANITATION, QUARANTINE, ETC. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES. 

The Chairman. You are asking $1,265,406. 

For sanitation, quarantine, hospitals, and medical aid and support of the 
Insane and of lepers, and aid and support of indigent persons legally within 
the Canal Zone, including expenses of their deportation when practicable, etc. 

This is quite a considerable increase over your appropriation of 
last year, when you had $850,000. What is the cause for the great 
increase in your estimate? 

Col. Harding. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I want to call 
attention to an omission in these tables of the totals of the number of 
employees in the two columns, " Estimated, 1921," and " Expended, 
1919," and I should like to supply that omission for this statement. 

First, under the heading "Chief health office," the total number 
estimated, 1921, is 3, and expended in 1919, 3; under the heading 
^'Medical storehouse," number estimated, 1921, 11, and expended, 
1919, 11; under the heading "Ancon Hospital," number estimated, 
1921, 405, expended, 1919, 396 ; under the heading " Corozal Hospital," 
number estimated, 1921, 147, expended, 1919, 148; under the heading 
" Colon Hospital," number estimated, 1921, 56, expended, 1919, 55 ; 
under the heading " Line dispensaries," number estimated, 1921, 19, 
expended, 1919, 19 ; under the heading " Santo Tomas Hospital," num- 
ber estimated, 1921, 6, expended, 1919, 6 ; under the heading " Salo 
Peco Leper Asylum," number estimated, 1921, 41, expended, 1919, 41 ; 
under the heading " Sanitation," number estimated, 1921, 598, ex- 
pended, 1919, 612; under the heading "Quarantine," number esti- 
mated, 1921, 49, expended, 1919, 51. 

INCREASES IN SALARIES AND WAGES. 

By a comparison of these totals that I have given it will be seen 
that there is no net increase in the number of employees in the health 
department. The increase in the estimate over the expenditures of 
1919 is due to increases in salaries and wages, of which $172,800 is 
under the head of "Salaries" and $100,000 under the heading of 
*' Wages." These increases in salaries are estimated for in accord- 
ance with the policy of 25 per cent above Government positions in the 
United States and they include the bonus where the bonus is provided. 

I should like to say here that we have a considerable state of unrest 
at the present time in the medical force on account of the fact that 
their salaries are relatively small, and in a great many instances are 
less than the probable earnings of the physicians and surgeons if they 
were to go into private practice in the United States. Some of these 
gentlemen are recognized expert physicians and surgeons, and they 
have specialized, of course, in tropical diseases. Some of them have 
been there a long time and are recognized as experts in those lines in 
their profession. I have no doubt that sopie of the leading men in 
our employ in the surgical and medical departments could develop a 
private practice with an income of anywhere from $25,000 per year 
up. Of course, it is never expected that any salaried position on the 
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canal or anywhere else in the Government could ever hope to ap- 
proximate the earnings of a specially skilled man in private practice. 
We can only hope to retain the services of those men so lolig as their 
professional interest in the particular work upon which they are en- 
gaged is sufficient to be an inducement to them to remain in the serv- 
ice of the Government. I have been advised that we will probably 
have a good many resignations during the coming year among some 
of the older and better qualified of our staff on account of the fact 
that they can better themselves by severing their connection with the 
Gm^emment service. I am sure that the salaries we have estimated 
for for these men are necessary to retain the services of qualified 
physicians and surgeons. 

Mr. Magee. Have you recommended increases for them? 

Col. Harding. There have been some increases recommnded in a 
few of the positions. The physicians who have been getting $250 or 
$275 a month have, in some instances, been increased to $300 a month. 

It is, of course, essential for us to have skillful surgeons and 
physicians. The Canal Zone population is dependent upon the 
physicians employed by the canal for the treatment of themselves and 
their families, and anyone other than a skilled man would be very 
unsatisfactory, of course, to everybodv concerned, because the ques- 
tion of the health and in some cases of the life of themselves or their 
families would be dependent upon him. 

Mr." Magee. What disease is most prevalent in that country? 

Col. Harding. The most prevalent disease, conspicuously so, is 
malaria. Although the malarial rate is very low, malaria of the 
type that prevails on the Isthmus is sometimes very severe and is 
very difficult to cure. 

The Chairman. How many beds have you at the Ancon Hos- 
pital? 

Col. Harding. We have 800 beds with an increased capacity 
without undue crowding reaching up to 1,000. 

The Chairman. How about Corozal ? 

Col. Harding. Coronal is an institution for the insane. 

The Chairman. You only treat insane patients there ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. By an arrangement with the i)roper de- 
partment of the United States Government American citizens who 
are insane on the Isthmus and permanently so may be transferred to 
St. Elizabeths Hospital here in Anacostia, when it can not be estab- 
lished that any particular State is responsible for their care. 

AN CON hospital. 

The Chairman. I think, perhaps, it would be better if we first take 
up the Ancon Hospital and then the others. 
Col. Harding. Very well. 

NUMBER OF PATIENTS. 

The Chairman. How many patients did you have in Ancon Hos- 
pital during the past year? 

Col. Harding. Tlie total was 12,461. 

The Chairman. That is the total number of patients treated? 
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Col. Harding. The total number admitted to the hospital. 

The Chairman. Can you state what the average number was in the 
hospital at all times? 

Col. Harding. The daily average was 200.99. 

The Chairman. The table commencing at the bottom of page 756 
and ending at the bottom of page 761, only gives your personnel ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It does not give the other expenses of the hospital ? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the total cost of operating this 
hospital is, or is that approximately everything except water and light 
that is furnished? 

Col. Harding. That does not include those items and also does not 
include the medicines, materials, and supplies. The estimates for 
those items are on page 761. 

The Chairman. Yon bunch them altogether for all the medical 
department? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where do you get light, power, and water? 

Col. Harding. Light, power, and water are obtained from the Canal 
sources of supply. 

average daily cost per patient of treatment. 

The Chairman. What do you compute the average daily cost per 
patient to be that is treated at this hospital ? 

Col. Harding. The general estimate, including all the expenses of 
the hospital and dispensary whose privileges are granted to employees 
is $1.25 per married employee and $0.75 per bachelor employee. That 
is the cost to the canal for the services furnished to the Canal em- 
ployees by the hospitals. 

The Chairman. That is without regard to which hospital they 
are treated in ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

I should state in connection with the Ancon Hospital that it not 
only provides for the treatment of canal employees, but also of all 
of the individuals belonging to the Army and Navy organizations 
on the Isthmus. It is the only Government hospital there. Both 
of those departments pay the canal hospital for the treatment of 
individuals belonging to their organizations. 

The Chairman. Your statement that it costs $1.25 per married 
employee and $0.75 per bachelor employee is for treatment, irrespec- 
tive of whether they ffo to the hospital or not? 

Col. Harding. Yes. 

The Chairman. That takes in all of the employees; that is the 
general average? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman! I was trying to get at how much it cost per patient 
to treat the persons daily ? 

Col. Harding. I shall have to supply that; I have not that with 

me. 

Note. — Using the entire expense of operating and maintaining Ancon Hospi- 
tal, including all expenses of performing operations, the average cost per pa- 
tient per day for the six months ending December 31, 1919, was $3.69. 
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The Chairman. Do you treat any patients at this or any other 
hospital that are not canal employees or connected with the Army 
and Navy ? 

Col. Harding. We do. We treat many residents of the Eepublic of 
Panama and a good many who come from the South American coun 
tries for important operations. 

The Chairman. What charge do you make in such cases? 

Col. Harding. We make a charge to them on the basis of a net 
profit. Generally speaking, the profit for the service that we perform 
for outside interests amounts to 10 per cent. 

Mr. Magee. You mean that you figure up the cost of treatment and 
maintenance and then add 10 per cent? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magee. That is rather a nominal charge ? 

Col. Harding. It amounts to a considerable item, 

Mr. Magee. I mean to those who had no connection with the Gov- 
ernment it is the means of getting treatment at a very moderate 
rate? 

Col. Harding. Well, I do not know. I have not with me the sched- 
ule of charges, but an important surgical operation reaches in some 
instances $500. That, of course, includes the charge for the profes- 
sional skill of the surgeon. 

Mr. Magee. That would mean for one coming from some South 
American country a reasonable charge? 

Col. Harding. Yes; that is a reasonable charge. I have no doubt 
that in certain individual cases the profits would be much more than 
10 per cent. 

alien patients, fees, etc. 

The Chairman. Can you give us a statement as to the total number 
of patients treated from the citizens of Panama or other countries 
and the amount received in fees for services? 

Col. Harding. The estimated collections of the entire health de- 
partment service for 1921 amount to $500,000. 

The Chairman. The estimated receipts from such treatment ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If you will supply that information for the past 
year or so, we can see about what the service is costing the Govern- 
ment. 

Pay patients of Panama and other countries not connected with the Panama 
Canal service, United States Army or Navy, or Public Health Service, treated 
at Ancon and Colon hospitals. 



Hospital. 


Year. 


Patients. 


Patient 
days. 


Revenue. 


Ancon 


1917 

1918 

"1919 


5«0 
624 
67H 


6,238 

6,343 

• 6,645 


$26,883.56 
39,274.9<i 
44,795.33 


Do 


Do 




Total 


8 1,860 


19,226 


110,953.85 






Colon 

Do 


1917 
1918 


118 
148 
131 


743 

1,275 

780 


4,259.83 
6,553.54 
4,441.25 


Do 


U919 


Total .' 


8 397 


2,«798 


15,254.62 


1 



' To Sept. 30 only. 

* Average charge per patient day $5.45. 



» Average charge per patient day. $5.77. 
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The Chairman. The increase for sanitation is quite considerable^ 
and I assume it is just for increases in salaries, as it was in the case 
of the hospitals. Is that true ? 

Col. Hardikg. Yes, sir; that is true. There is a slight reduction in 
the number of employees. 

DRAINAGE AND OTHER MEASURES TO PREVENT MALARIA. 

• The Chairman. What are you doing in the way of sanitation on 
the Canal Zone ? 

Col. Harding. There is a constant fight against the malarial mos- 
quito, which means drainage in the vicinity of the canal villages of 
all stagnant bodies of water, the oiling of the surfaces of certain 
pools that are impracticable to drain, and, in general, the mainte- 
nance of the fight against malaria. 

The Chairman. You are compelled, then, to keep up the work in 
those swamps, etc., to exterminate the mosquito? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. For the swamps of large magnitude, as 
far as appropriations have been available, concrete drainage ditches 
have been constructed, so that the maintenance cost of the drainage 
is very much reduced. There is always maintenance due to the cut- 
ting of weeds and grass in order that the water may drain off prop- 
erly. 

Mr. Magee. Are there many mosquitoes there at this season ? 

Col. Harding. The mosquitoes would be very abundant in a few 
months if this work of sanitation was not kept up. It does not seem 
to make much difference as to the season of the year. 

Mr. Magee. They are there the year around ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; and strange to relate, during the height 
of the rainy season the mosquitoes do not breed as rapidly in some 
places as they do in the dry season, for the reason that the rainfall 
agitates the surface of the water and keeps it flowing. During the 
dry seavson, when rainfall is absent, the pools become stagnant, and 
before they can evaporate the mosquitoes breed rapidly. The main- 
tenance of sanitation work on the canal is essential in keeping down 
malaria. 

The Chairman. Do you do any work outside of the Canal Zone 
in the way of sanitation ? 

Col. Harding. Not at the expense of the canal. In some areas in 
the residential districts of Panama we do sanitary work at the ex- 
pense, in some cases, of the individuals who own the property, and 
in some cases at the expense of the Panama Government. 

The Chairman. But outside of Panama you are not draining any 
•territory or cutting down vegetation? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. The problem of sanitation for the entire 
Canal Zone would be a very expensive one, and the sanitary work is 
maintained only in the vicinity of the populated districts. In case 
certain emplo^^ees are required to live in insanitary districts, they 
are supplied with mosquito netting and they are also required to take 
quinine as a prophylactic. 

Mr. Magee. Is malaria there a very serious disease, so far as fatali- 
ties are concerned ? 
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Col. Harding. In some instances. When certain types of malaria 
are prevalent there, there are a good many fatalities, especially if 
treatment is not given very early m the disease. 

The Chairman. The quarantine estimate is also very considerably 
in excess of your expenditures for this year, and I assume that is on 
account of increased salaries? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; increase of salaries and increased cost of 
labor. The numbers are about the same. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND EXPENDITURES IN DECEMBER, 1919. 

The Chairman. Governor, I wonder whether or not in extending 
your remarks you could put in the record, say, for the month of De- 
cember, a pretty full explanatory note showing what your expendi- 
tures were for that month for employees, showing the number of em- 
ployees, and expenditures on account of current expenses. 

Col. Harding. I do not think I could give that without some de- 
lay for December, but I might for November. 

The Chairman. It would, I think, help the committee to get a 
picture of just what you are doing; and, of course, I suppose one 
month is practically a duplication of another month. You may 
have a few more men at one place one month, and a few more at 
some other place in another month. 

Col. Harding. That is true, except when we begin a new project, 
and then there is a marked increase. 

The Chairman. I am speaking of maintenance and operation, 
solely, and not with regard to the new projects, which you have 
separated this year. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

The following* statement gcives the total number of emph)yees, chissified by 
divisions, and the number as nearly as can be estimated that are engaged on 
strictly maintenance and operation work ; tho e whose main duties are con- 
nected with business operations, and those engaged on what might be con- 
sidered new projects, or in the completion of the little work classified as con- 
struction work. 

As employees are used indi^ criminately on the various classes of work, any 
classification of this kind can not be absolutely exact. The figures are, how- 
ever, essentially correct. The statement shows 6,034 employees engaged upon 
what may be considered as the maintenance and operation of the canal. More 
than double that number are necessary, on account of the business operations 
which are carried on by the canal. Under this heading is included the con- 
struction work done for the Army and the Navy. 

The title of the division Indicates the general class of work performed. 
The civil government branches include the customs service, the postal serv- 
ice, the police and fire divisions, the division of schools, the district and mag- 
istrate courts, the district attorney's office, and the marshaFs oflfice. 
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statement of employees on the roll in December, 1919, classified in accordance 
with icork on tchich engaged. 



Departments and divisioDS. 



E xecu tive office , 

Clubs and playgrounds 

Special attorney and landoflSce 

Office engineer 

Meteorol ogy and hydrography 

Surveys 

Lock operating division 

Dam and back fills, Qatun 

Electrical division 

Municipal engineering division 

Building division 

Marme division 

Mechanical division 

Supply department: 

Quartermaster 

Su bsistence 

Accounting departm^it: 

Auditor 

Collector 

Paymaster 

Dredging division 

Total, operating and maintenance divisions 

Health department 

Civil government 

Total, Canabemployees, Isthmus 

Pana ma Railroad employees 

O rand total 



Total. 



387 



91 



837 

573 
1,602 
2,192 

541 
2,876 

2,063 
401 



258 
1,083 



Ji^^^. Business 
S^-^'operaUoos, 



12,996 



1,194 
430 



14,620 
7,080 



21,700 



188 



72 



837 

276; 
674 I 
175 
416 
400 

1,033 



58 
950 ' 



5,079 



685 
270 



6,034 ; 



199 
16 



279 

848 
1,847 

125 
2,476 

924 
401 



196 
80 



7,391 



459 
160 



8,010 
7,080 



6,034 



15,090 



New 
projects. 



20 
170 
170 



106 



4 

53 

526 

~50 



576 
567 



The following statement shows the actual current operating expenses for one 
month during the fiscal year 1920 as specified. The charges to overhead ex- 
I)enses vary to a great extent, so that an average for the five months ending 
November 30 was used. Such work as repairing quarters and other buildings 
is done on a large scale at one time and on a very small scale at another. In 
the same way the repairs to water works, sewers, and roads are handled at 
irregular times. 

Included as a separate item of current expenses is the average monthly ex- 
penditures for miscellaneous items of equipment, which for various reasons, are 
not charged directly into the expense accounts. Expenditures for these items 
can not be lost sight of and are included separately so that absolutely current 
expense items may be better compared : 

Operation and maintenance: 

Marine Division $35, 170. 98 

Gatun locks $28,627.86 

Gatun Spillway 37. 71 

Pedro Miguel locks 18,689.25 

Miraflores locks 26, 291. 00 

Miraflores Spillway 45. 71 

Lock operation and maintenance 73, 691. 53 

Atlantic entrance 765. 03 

Galliard Cut 95,718.98 

Pacific entrance 29, 187. 62 

Dredging division 125, 671. 63 

Gatun Dam maintenance 2, 153. 35 

Removal of floating obstructions 2, 767. 54 

Operation, floating derrick 7,431.87 

Maintenance transportation tracks 5, 447. 22 

Actual expenses for the month of November, 1919 252, 334. 12 
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Operation and maintenance — Continued. 

C^ration, maintenance, r^airs to quarters, store- 
houses, etc $137,555.35 

Accounting department expenses 26, 424. 45 

Washington office expenses 27,735.58 

Executive office expenses 39, 268. 04 

Office engineer, surveys and meteorology and hy- 
drography - 7, 026. 85 

Transportation of employees on the Isthmus, re- 
cruiting and repatriating 16, 370. 71 

Operation, maintenance and repairs of wat^^vorks, 
sewers, and roads 27, 757. 86 

Average expenses per month based on 5 months ending Nov. 

30, 1919 $282, 138. 84 

Equipment (average ^^^onthly expenditure based on total allotment 
for equipment for the fiscal year 1920 out of 1920 appropriations) _ 45, 28a 25 

Total charges to appropriation " Maintenance and opera- 
tion " 579, 761. 29 

Civil Government (average for 2 months, October and November) 

account of schools opening in October 65, 176. 10 

Health Department (based on 5 months to Nov. 30) 67,861.33 

Total average expenses per month 712, 798. 72 

The expenses shown as direct expenses of operation and maintenance above 
are the actual expenses for the month of November, 1919. These expenses run 
almost uniform from month to month. 

The expenses for civil government for the months under consideration are 
comparatively low, due to the fact that the original appropriation for that work 
was fixed at $702,000. The amount was subsequently increased to cover what 
were considered absolutely essential requirements for this service. 

CjLviL Government. 

The Chairman. You are asking for $1,378,534 for next year for the 
civil government of Panama ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. I should like to make a statement before 
going into that estimate in detail. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear you. 

increase in estimates for pay of employees in post office, fire ani> 

POLICE departments. 

Col. Harding. Since these estimates were compiled and submitted 
certain branches of the United States Government upon which the 
salaries of these employees are based increased the rates of pa^. Con- 
sequently, the amount asked for in these estimates is not sufficient to 
cover the corresponding increase on the Isthmus. That relates to the 
employees of the Post Office Department and of the fire and police 
departments. The only Federal Government institution employing 
policemen and firemen in the United States is the District of Colum- 
bia, and we have followed their rates of pay in deducing our rates 
of pay. Therefore, in addition to the estimate that I have submitted 
here, in order to provide for the Post Office Department and for the 
]:>olice and fire departments on the Isthmus on the same basis that de- 
termines the rates of pay of other employees of the canal, the esti- 
mate I have asked for civil government should be increased to 
$1,444,826. 
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Xow, as to the Post Office Department on the Canal Zone, the reve- 
nues exceed the costs of salaries and wages. The revenues, however^ 
of the Post Office Department and of the civil government are not 
reappropriated for the canal, but are covered into the Federal Treas- 
ury. Although the canal revenues, therefore, do not reflect the earn- 
ings of the Post Office Department, the Treasury of the United 
States receives the benefit. Therefore, the expense to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the operation of the Post Office De-^ 
partmeht of the Panama Canal is not represented by the appropria- 
tion, because the receipts reach the Federal Treasury. 

The Chairman. You estimate the expenditures for next year to- 
be $106,169 for the Post Office Department of Panama. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What were the receipts ? 

Col. Harding. On account of the increases that have been made ia 
the Federal Post Office Department that total of $106,169 should be 
increased to $113,046. 

POSTAL RECEIPTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1919. 

The Chairman. Can you give us the postal receipts for the fiscal 
vear 1919? 

Col. Harding. $136,627.40. 

The Chairman. Of course, you do not have it for the present fiscal 
year, because it has not ended yet. 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Has it been growing? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. There is one thing that I should mention 
in that connection, and that is that under the treaty- with Panama,^ 
or, rather, the so-called Taft agreement with Panama, we must pay 
the Panama Government 40 per cent of the face value of the postage 
stamps we sell. Therefore the net receipts of the Post Office Depart- 
ment are affected by this amount. 

• The Chairman. Practically 40 per cent of that revenue is paid 
over to Panama? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that, instead of getting $136,000, vou receive 
only about $70,000? 

Col. Harding. Not 40 per cent of this, but 40 per cent of the sales 
of postage stamps. 

The Chairman. What did the sale of postage stamps amount to? 

Col. Harding. I will have to supply that for the record. 

Note.— $81,723.76. 

The Chairman. So that the increase you have given here in the 
column, "To be expended, 1921," so far as the Bureau of Posts is 
concerned, is to be quite materially increased — ^that is, the total is to 
be increased from $106,000 to $113,046? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You say that that increase is based upon the 
rates of pay for like postmasters, assistant postmasters, clerks, etc., 
in the United States. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. I notice that the highest pay for postmasters is 
$281.25 per month. 

Col. Harding. The salaries of the postmasters are determined on 
exactly the same basis as the salaries of postmasters in the United 
States, depending on the amount of business that the post office does. 

The Chairman. Then you add 25 per cent ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Police and Fire Departments. 

The Chairman. For the police and fire departments you have esti- 
mated that it will require $412,180; is there some increase in your 
estimate there ? 

Col. Harding. There is an increase there, due to the increase al- 
lowed the police and fire departments in the District of Columbia, 
and the item of $412,180 should be increased to $508,595. 

The Chairman. That is in accordance with the recent act of 
Congress increasing the pay of policemen? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; and of firemen. 

The Chairman. There is a slight increase, also, in the force? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; that increase in force is due to following 
the authorized practice in the District of Columbia of the so-called 
double-platoon system, which practically means a 12-hour day in- 
stead of a 24-hour day for firemen. 

division of schools. 

The Chairman. How about the division of schools ? Are you ask- 
ing for a still further increase in the salaries of teachers? 

Col. Harding. There is no increase other than those indicated in 
the estimates submitted. 

The Chairman. That would stand at $184,000? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

increase in enrollment and in cost of textbooks and supplies] 

The Chairman. That is a considerable increase over the amount 
expended in 1919. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; and I will give you the explanation. In 
the matter of textbooks there is an increase of $3,704.44, and that 
is due to the anticipated increase in enrollment and the high cost of 
textbooks. 

The Chairman. You furnish the textbooks free? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. In the item of stationery and office sup- 
plies there is an increase from $5,291.21 expended in 1919 to $7,000 
estimated for 1921. The explanation given is that the increase is 
due to the extension of the school year from 9 to 10 months and the 
increased cost of materials. In the item of furniture and equipment, 
the amount estimated is $36,000. That we find on further investiga- 
tion can be reduced to $11,000. You will find that item on page 767. 

The Chairman. The total for incidental expenses specified there 
shows an increase of almost 300 per cent. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; and I will come to that item later. This 
item of $36,000 for furniture and equipment should be reduced from 
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$36,000, as shown here, to $11,000. That still leaves an increase over 
the expenditures for 1919 of $5,538.31, which is accounted for by the 
anticipated increase in enrollment and the high cost of the items in- 
volved. New^ furniture and equipment is required for additional 
rooms made necessary by increased enrollment. 

The Chairman. What increase has there been in the enrollment 
during the past year '( 

Col. Harding. The average daily attendance during the school year 
was 2,179^, corresponding to 1,963^^ for the preceding j'^ear. 

The Chairman. That was an increase of just a little over 10 per 
cent. Now, you anticipate that there will be a like increase for the 
next fiscal year? 

Col. Harding. The estimated enrollment for 1921 is 2,900. 

The Chairman. That is quite material. You are anticipating 
an increase of 20 per cent over the present year ? 

Col. Harding. As for the present year, the October enrollment 
for the present year is given. The figure I gave you was for 1919. 
For the present year the enrollment is 2,349. 

The Chairman. Even then, you are anticipating an increase of 
about 15 per cent. 

Col. Harding. We expect an increase of 350. 

The Chairman. What is the reason for this increase? 

Col. Harding. The obvious explanation is the number of children 
arriving at school age. 

The Chairman. Formerly the families of the canal employees 
were not so large? 

Col. Harding. The babies of six or seven years ago are now going 
to school, and there were a good many babies born six or seven years 
ago. 

The Chairman. It would rather indicate that employment on 
the canal zone was rather attractive, and that when men go there 
they do not want to give up their places. 

Col. Harding. I would also state that a part of this increased 
enrollment is due to the Army children, who attend our schools, and 
the number of Army and Navy residents on the Canal Zone has 
increased. The number of school children has correspondingly 
increased. 

high schools. 

The Chairman. You have a high school? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; we have a high school. 

The Chairman. How many students graduate from the high school 
annually ? 

Col. Harding. In 1919 there were 20 graduates from the high 
school. 

The Chairman. Is that a larger number than formerly? 

Col. Harding. It is larger than the number four or five years ago. 

Mr. Btrnes. How many high schools have you? 

Col. Harding. We have two, one at Balboa and one at Cristobal. 

The Chairman. Do you receive students other than the children of 
employees of the canal and of Army and Navy officers? 

Col. Harding. We receive a few children of American citizens 
resident in Panama and Colon, charging them tuition. 

174866—20 6 
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The Chairman. You do not receive the children of aliens? 

Col. Harding. No, sir; except of employees of the canal. 

The Chairman. Is your school system an efficient one? 

Col. Harding. It is a very efficient school system, and it has been 
highly complimented by Army officers who have had their children 
attending public schools in the States. 

The Chairman. What languages do you teach in the high schools? 

Col. Harding. We teach English and Spanish. 

The Chairman. Do you teach Spanish in the common schools also? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You require them to take English? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do all of the children speak the English lan- 
guage ? 

Col. Harding. All of the attendants of our school are English- 
speaking people. 

The Chairman. It would seem to me that your incidental expenses, 
even with the reduction you have specified, which brings it down to 
$83,000, with a teaching force requiring only $184,000, are altogether 
out of proportion, when you consider that you have no coal to pur- 
chase, and that there is nothing included in the estimate for new 
buildings and only $16,000 for repairs. 

Col. Harding. I have no detailed estimate of the increase in the 
incidentals from $1,796.65 to $3,0000, but if you desire to reduce that 
to what it was before, I have no objection. 

The Chairman. I was speaking of the entire miscellaneous current 
expenditures. The total amount expended in 1919 for that pux'pose 
was $39,477.44, and you are now estimating $83,800. 

Col. Harding. That figure may be reduced, on account of the re- 
duction in the item I have mentioned, to $69,800. 

Increase in Pay of Physicians, Etc. 

The Chairman. You say you are obliged to increase the salaries 
of the physicians and professional men employed in these hospitals? 

Col. Harding. Yes ; and the recommendations of the chief health 
officer for increases in salaries at the present time, if he were free 
to make them, would exceed the available funds. Of course, they 
can not be made this year. 

The Chairman. On the average, what is the increase in com- 
pensation that you propose to give them if this estimate is granted ? 

Col. Harding. An increase of $25 per month in the position of 
assistant chief health officer ; an increase of $12 a month in the posi- 
tion of office assistant ; the storekeeper of the medical storehouse, an 
increase of $25 a month; increases in the salaries of clerical posi- 
tions, including the bonus granted in the United States; increases 
for physicians, two at the Ancon Hospital, from $300 to $350 per 
month. 

Mr. Magee. That is an increase of $50 a month? 

Col. Harding. For two physicians at the Ancon Hospital; an in- 
crease in the position of embalmer-cremator at the Ancon Hospital 
of $15 per month ; dispensary assistants, an increase of $15 per month ; 
in the position of pharmacist, a reduction from $250 a month to $200 
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per month, m order to eliminate the position of manufacturing phar- 
macist. This was an experiment that did not prove successful, 
namely, of having certain stock medicines manufactured out of raw 
materials ; it was believed at the time that that would be an economy, 
but the quality of the medicines produced was not satisfactory to the 
physicians using them on account of their lack of uniformity, so that 
was abandoned and the salary of the pharmacist was correspondingly 
reduced $50 a month; steward, an increase of $25 per month; an 
increase from $181 to $200 for a carpenter, in order to make his rate 
of pay correspond to the rate of pay of carpenters in Government 
positions throughout the United States. 

Pay of Carpenters. 

The Chairman. My recollection is that we carry a good many' car- 
penters on the rolls at a less salary than that. For instance, in the 
Library of Congress a carpenter gets $1,200, with the bonus on top of 
that, and some carpenters get less than that where they are employed 
the year round. I think the maximum for a carpenter in the Govern- 
ment service in the departments would be, with the bonus — in the 
most extravagantly run department — $1,500 a year. 

Col. Harding. The rate for carpenters with us is based upon the 
rate paid by the Construction Division of the War Department, the 
carpenters employed in that division being the only Government 
employees that were doing work corresponding to what our building 
division is doing, and that fixes the rate of pay for carpenters 
with us. 

The Chairman. But that is not the law. The law is that they 
shall have 25 per cent in excess of the rate paid in continental United 
States. 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; and the rates paid by the Construction De- 
partment of the Army are Government rates, and they are the only 
Government rates that we have found. 

The Chairman. Then, in applying that law you take, all the way 
through, the rates paid in the War Department ; that is, where there 
are similar employees in the War Department ? 

Col. Harding. The War Department and the Navy Department, 

Mr. Byrns. What did I understand you to say was the rate you 
propose to pay the carpenter ? 

Col. Harding. $200 a month. 

Mr. Byrns. It is quite certain that in the departments here in 
Washington there is no carpenter getting over $1,400, but, of course, 
he" gets the bonus in addition to that. 

Col. Harding. The carpenters in the construction division of the 
Army, according to the advice we have received direct from them^ 
who are engaged in the same character of work, the building of 
cantonments and Government quarters, etc., receive a pay upon 
Avhich this rate of our carpenters is deduced. . 

Mr. Byrns. I do not question that, but was simply speaking of 
the positions of carpenter in the departments. Of course, the car- 
penters who were employed in construction work by the War De- 
partment during the war Were, so to speak, special and temporary 
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«n(l my reference was to those who were regularly on the pay rolls 
under civil-service re«^ulation. 

Col. Harding. We have carpenters engaged in our construction 
work who reeive this rate of pay deduced from the rate that was. 
in effect on the 1st of last July, and if we are to retain any car- 
penters in the Ancon Hospital, as we must, we must pay him the 
Avages paid the carpenters in the building division. We must es- 
tablish a standard rate for carpenters wherever we are doing car- 
penter work and wherever they are employed in our canal service. 

Mr. Byrns. Do you pay all oi your carpenters the same, regardless 
of the importance of the particular work on which they are engaged? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. However, there is some of the less im- 
portant work that is done and has been done for years by the alien 
employees who receive less than $75 per month. All of the frame 
buildings, for instance, that we construct on the canal are con- 
structed by these alien carpenters. 

Mr. Byrns. $200 a month includes the bonus? 

Col. Harding. Yes; where that bonus is applicable. I do not 
know whether the bonus is paid to the carpenters in the employ of 
the War Department or not, but in any case where that bonus is 
applied it is included in our rates. 

Mr. Byrns. In the $200 per month? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In the Library of Congress they have two car- 
penters at $900 per year ; in the State, War, and Navy Building they 
liave one carpenter at $1,000 a year. 

Col. Harding. Mr. Chairman, we have, I suppose, two or three 
thousand carpenters who draw less than $75 a month. 

The Chairman. But, Governor, here is a carpenter who does 
the repair work in the State, War, and Navy Building — that build- 
ing being under Col. Ridley, of the Army — and he only gets $1,000 
fi year and, of course, the bonus in addition. But you are pro- 
posing to pay this man $2,400 a year, which is twice the amount 
that the War Department is paying a man to keep up that build- 
ing. The carpenter at the Ancon Hospital, I assume, is engaged 
in repair work around the building? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I do not believe that is a position that is com- 
parable with construction work in the Army, where a man must 
go away from home and be subject to call here and there in the 
construction of cantonments, quarters, etc. This carpenter is at 
the Ancon Hospital all the time? 

Col. Harding. That is true. 

The Chairman. And his position is comparable with the man 
in the State, War, and Navy Building who is getting $1,000 a 
year. 

Col. Harding. At the same time this man is perfectly compe- 
tent to do the work in the building division. 

The Chairman. I have not doubt about that and I presume a 
man getting $1,000 would be competent to do that work? 

Col. Harding. I do not know about that. 

The Chairman. I do not either ; I am just guessing at it. 
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Col. Harding. But we could not employ a man in the Ancon hos- 
pital and pay him less than we pay carpenters in the construction 
division. He would not work there. 

The Chairman. The reason I am paying any attention to this one* 
pei*£on at all is that I am just wondering whether or not the whole 
force on the Panama Canal is getting double the amount provided, 
in the act or the 25 per cent provided in the act. 

Col. Harding. I assure you that is not the fact, and all of those 
questions are very elaborately and carefully gone into. We have an 
organization whose prime duty is to obtain from the proper Govern- 
ment officials of the United States the rates they are paying skilled 
labor of diflferent classes whose work corresponds to the work we 
are doing. 

The Chairman. Do any of the the persons described here as em- 
ployees in the hospitals receive meak or anything of that kind ? 

Col. Harding. No. 

FOREMAN OF AUTOMOBILE REPAIRS. 

The Chairman. I notice you practically propose to promote a 
chauffeur to the position of foreman of automobile repairs and give 
him $175 a month instead of $162.50? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is not that pretty high ? 

Col. Harding. I do not know whether it is or not. We do not 
concern* ourselves with the adjustment of rates of pay in the United 
States. Our source of supply for our employees is the United States 
and we can not get men for our work there unless we pay them at 
least as much as they are paid in the United States, and I do not 
think we can get them unless we pay them more. 

Pay of Mechanics. 

The Chairman. I notice you have one general mechanic and pro- 
pose to pay him $224 a month, which would be $2,688, almost $2,700 
a year. I think there are very few mechanics in the United States, 
on a yearly basis, who get anything like that, even with the high 
w^ages they are receiving, when you consider the time they take off. 
In addition to that they do not get two months leave with pay ; when 
they work for an industrial concern they do not get any leave with 
pay, and I doubt whether the most industrious are making anything^ 
like that sum. 

Col. Harding. The situation is this : In the United States the me- 
chanics are paid on an hourly or daily basis. We have a good many 
mechanics in these permanent positions who are paid on a monthly 
basis and not on an hourly basis; we deduce their monthly rates 
from the hourly or daily rate that is paid in the United States on the 
basis of a 26-day month, which excludes Sundays and holidays, and 
arrive at the monthly compensation which is equivalent to what 
they would earn on an hourly basis for the time they work. Of 
course, a monthly man gets no compensation for overtime work. 

The Chairman. I think employees of this class in the State, War, 
and Navy Building receive, perhaps, more than similar employees 
receive in other buildings in Washington. There the chief engineer^ 
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with that entire building under his control — and that is one of the 
biggest oflSce buildings in Washington — gets $1,800; five assistant en- 
gineers, at $1,200 each; electrical machinist, $1,200; carpenters, 
$1,000; chief electrician, $1,400; electrician, $1,200; machinist, $1,000; 
painter, $1,000; plumber, $1,000; 3 dynamo tenders, $900 each; 9 
skilled laborers or inechanics, at $840 each. It seems to me that some- 
thing of that kind ought to be the basis on which an organization 
should be built up, taking into consideration the fact that a little 
building like the Ancon Hospital does not require the same skill that 
is required of a superintendent or chief engineer. Then it was the 
intention that as to the Panama Canal employees they should re- 
ceive 25 per cent in addition, but these figures more than double those 
figures. 

Col. Harding. I suppose there are perhaps a half dozen cases like 
these you are discussing, but I can assure you that we would not be 
able to retain men in those positions if they were paid less rates than 
are current in the building division. The excess pay, if you choose to 
regard it so, amounts to only a few thousand dollars a year, and it 
is worth something, certainly, to be able to keep those positions occu- 
pied, and I think it is worth that difference. 

The Chairman. Of course, you must have competent men in 
charge of important work. I understand that. 

Col. Harding. We must, yes ; and, of course, it is my responsibility 
to consider these matters, and I do ; I have got to consider the fact 
that I am responsible for a satisfactory and continuous operation of 
everything down there, and it can not be done on the basis of endeav- 
oring to get a man who will come there for the least amount of money 
that you can offer; you will not get him, and in an effort to save a 
few thousand dollars we might lose three or four times as much. 

The Chairman. The estimates for next year, I assume, are made 
on the theory that you will have as many patients next year as you 
have had for 1919? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So the increase, then, is practically all in salaries 
and not in an increased number of employees ? 

Col. Harding. The number of employees as estimated for is about 
the same. 

The Chairman. Last year they got the bonus, and the figures given 
here include the bonus ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir; the $240 bonus. 

CoROZAL Hospital. 

NUMBER of patients. 

The Chairman. How much of a hospital have you at Corozal? 
That is the insane hospital. 

Col. Harding. Yes. We have at Corozal 393 patients. 

The Chairman. What proportion of those are persons who are 
from Panama or other countries ? 

Col. Harding. Perhaps 90 per cent are from Panama, and the pa- 
tients that the Government charges to Panama have their expenses 
paid by the Panama Government. 

The Chairman. Then the Government of Panama practically pays 
for the operation of this hospital ? 
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Col. Harding. It does; yes. 

The Chairman. Do you transfer some of those patients to St. 
Elizabeths? 

Col. Harding. The American citizens, yes; we have transferred as 
many as a half dozen, and some have also gone to the State insti- 
tutions. 

The Chairman. When an American citizen becomes incurable, do 
you transfer him to St. Elizabeths ; or, if his general health is good, 
do you keep him there ? 

Col. Harding. No; if the case is one that is permanent and there 
is no chance for a cure the patient, if an American citizen, is trans- 
ferred to St. Elizabeths Hospital, unless it can be shown that he i ^ a 
-citizen of a particular State and that the State insane hospital as- 
sumes responsibility for him; then he is transferred to the St:.te 
hospital. 

COLON hospital. 

The Chairman. The hospital at.Colon is a small hospital, is it not? 
Col. Harding. Yes, sir. The hospital at Colon was constructed 
originally as an emergency hospital, primarily to take care of pa- 
tients of the Panama Republic resident in Colon, and in cases of pro- 
longed injury or illness the patients are transferred to the Ancon 
kospital. 

The Chairman. With so large a hospital at Ancon, what is the 
need for keeping the hospital open at Colon ? 

Col. Harding. That arose from an arrangement made many years 
tigo with the Panama Government for taking care in Colon of the 
citizens of Panama who were ill or who were injured in lieu of a 
similar arrangement in Panama City, where they are taken care of 
hy the Santo Tomas Hospital. The Santo Tomas Hospital in Pan- 
ama is owned and operated by the Panama Government, with the 
exception that under the treaty arrangement the sanitary condition 
of Panama in all respects is under the control of the chief medical 
officer of the Panama Canal. The United States Government main- 
tains and pays the salary of the superintendent and of three or four 
nurses; that is an agreement with Panama reached years ago. An 
agreement was subsequently made with them in connection with the 
hospital at Colon. That hospital is available for the emergency 
treatment of our employees at the Atlantic end of the canal, when 
their condition is such as to indicate a prolonged stay in the hospital, 
and in cases where it is practicable to remove them they are removed 
to the Ancon hospital. 

The Chairman. Does the Panama Eailroad Co. have a hospital? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You take care of the patients of the Panarrta Eail- 
road Co. ? 

Col. Harding. Yes; and the Panama Railroad Co. pays the hos- 
pital for the treatment of its employees. 

The Chairman. How many beds have you at the Colon Hospital? 

Col. Harding. I shall have to supply that. It was built several 
years ago. 

<:3olon Hospital: 

Normal bed capacity »>0 

Maximum number of patients provided for at one time — 88 
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The Chairman. It is a fireproof hospital ? 

Col. Harding. Yes. 

The Chairman. Are all of these hospitals fireproof hospitals? 

Col. Harding. The one at Corozal is not. 

The Chairman. But the others are ? 

Col. Harding. The others are. 

LINE dispensaries. 

The Chairman. What is a line dispensary? 

Col. Harding. A line dispensary is a dispensary located in canal 
villages for the treatment of patients who are not ill enough to go to 
the Ancon Hospital. 

The Chairman. How many of them are there? 

Col. Harding. There is one at Gatun, one at Pedro Miguel, one at 
Cristobal, one at Ancon, and one at Balboa. 

The Chairman. They are practically receiving stations until the 
cases can be transferred to the hospital ^ 

Col. Harding. Yes ; or sent to their quarters ; in other words, cases^ 
of illness where patients are able to consult a physician and receive 
treatment are attended to at these line dispensaries. 

SANTO TOMAS HOSPITAL. 

The Chair3ian. The next is the Santo Tomas Hospital. 

Col. Harding. That is the hospital in Panama, which is owned 
by the Panama Republic, but is operated under the control of tha 
chief health officer. 

The Chairman. And you say you only pay for the superintendent 
and three or four nurses? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is the arrangement about which you spoke 
a minute ago ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

PALO SECO LEPER ASYLUM. 

The Chairman. Then, you have the Palo Seco Leper Asylum ? 

Col. Harding. Yes. sir. 

The Chairman. Where is that located ? 

Col. Harding. That is located at Far Fan Beach, on the west bank 
of the canal, opposite Balboa. 

The Chairman. The patients at this asylum are mostly natives? 

Col. Harding. Mostly natives, or aliens to the United States. 

The Chairman. Is this appropriation reimbursed by collections? 

Col. Harding. Xot in the case of indigent patients. 

The Chairman. To what extent are the patients indigent? 

Col. Harding. To a very large extent. 

The Chairman. Then the Republic of Panama does not take care 
of its indigent lepei-s that are committed to this hospital ? 

Col. Harding. I believe the Panama Government does pay the ex- 
pense of its indigent patients, whether lepers or insane. 

Note, — On December 31, 1919, there were 42 Panama pay imtients, including: 
Panama indigents. 
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DISTRICl' CX)URT. 

The Chairman. For the district court you estimate about $5,000 
more than was required this year ? 

Col. Harding. The district court is not under my jurisdiction. I 
have forwarded, without change, the estimate submitted by the dis- 
trict judge. There has been an increase in his salary from $6,000 
to $7,500, effective some time during 1919, the latter part of the vear 
1919. 

The Chairman. When yen get your money for the schools and for 
the other functions of the civil government, it is all in one lump sum ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Suppose there is a material reduction in the 
amount appropriated over the amount expended, how do you deter- 
mine what proportion the district court will receive of the amount 
appropriated ? 

Col. Harding. The district court would receive all that he asks. 
The total amount he asks is relatively small. I do not know anything 
about his business or needs. 

The Chairman. Is the same thing true with reference to the magis- 
trates' courts? 

Col. Harding. No; they are under my jurisdiction. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 

The Chairman. The district attorney is under your jurisdiction? 

Col. Harding. No, sir; he is not. He is by statute my legal 
advisor, but as district attorney lie is not a subordinate of mine. 

The Chairman. He is asking for an increase? 

Col. Harding. He is asking for one item, I notice, for traveling 
expenses, $500. 

The Chairman. He is also asking for an assistant at $300 a month 
that he does not have now, and for a clerk at $233.33 a month that he 
does not have now ? 

Col. Harding. The assistant to the district attorney is for a period 
of two months, to take care of the period when the district attorney 
is on leave of absence. The leave of absence is not granted by me, 
but by the Attorney General. 

COURT REPORTER. 

The Chairman. But I notice that in the district court they are 
asking for an additional clerk at $300 a month. 

Col. Harding. The present district judge has urgently requested 
me to supply him with a court reporter in order to keep proper 
records of the proceedings in his court. I have nothing to say about 
it. If he finds that the court reporter is necessary, I can not tell him 
that he does not require it. It seems to me, however, as this is a 
court of record, if he has many important cases there should be a 
court reporter. 

The Chairman. I should think so. If the cases are important^ 
they should be reported when having a hearing. 
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Col. Harding. Unless reported and he has a stenographic record 
of the case, he is dependent entirely upon his memory in judging 
the case. 

additional deputt marshal. 

The Chairman. The marshal is also asking for guite an increase? 

Col. Harding. The marshal is not under my jurisdiction. 

The Chairman. Whose jurisdiction is he under? 

Col. Harding. The jurisdiction of the Attorney General of the 
United States. Apparently he is asking for an increase of one 
deputy marshal. 



The Chairman. You are asking for some new projects under this 
appropriation? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Tlie Chairman. Please state what they are? 

Col. Harding. I am asking for money for the construction of new 
post oflSces at Ancon and Cristobal — $76,230 for a concrete building 
tor the post office at Ancon, in plan 75 feet by 75 feet, area 157,000 
cubic feet, at an estimated cost of 44 cents, incidental electrical and 
municipal work for the building is estimated to cost $2,970. The 
present post office at Ancon is in a wooden-frame building 48 feet 
by 56 feet over all, constructed in 1907, at a cost of $7,600. I^ainting 
and repairs to this building have averaged about $400 per annum 
during the past three years. The cost for maintenance and repairs 
of this building will increase considerably on account of its age 
and the fact that it is subject to constant and hard use. The build- 
ing is entirely too small for the amount of work done in the post office, 
for the number of employees employed, and the number of patrons 
using the post office. The employees are handicapped in their work 
and are too closely crowded on account of lack of sufficient space. 
The lobbies are small and consequently are congested. It is sometimes 
impossible for all of the patrons to get into the lobby, and long lines 
extend out of doors and into the street, exposing the people either to 
the hot sun or the rain. The post office at Ancon has been rearranged 
inside in order to provide lock boxes for the patrons and this arrange- 
ment has increased the inconvenience due to lack of space. Due to the 
fact that it is too small for the service required and that makeshift 
changes have been necessary in order to make it possible to perform 
the work in this office, it is far from prepossessing in appearance. 
It is not in keeping with the other public buildings in the Canal 
Zone and it is undoubtedly used as much if not more than any 
other public building. I have photographs showing the condi- 
tion at the time when the mail arrives and when the people are going 
for the mail. 

Mr. Magee. How long has the post office been in operation there ? 

Col. Harding. Since 1907. 

Mr. Magee. Has it been enlarged any since then ? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. Your idea is, in addition to the space that will be pro- 
vided for the clerks and other employees, you will have a lobb}^ larir<^ 
enough to accommodate the patrons when they call for their mail? 
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Col. Harding. Yes, sir; and also the building having been con- 
structed in 1907, it is practically worn out. 

Mr. Byrns. You have no free-delivery service? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. Is this building to be erected on the same site or 
near by? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; on the same site. 

Mr. Byrns. How long will it take you to complete it? Would 
you expect to have it completed during the next fiscal year if you 
got the appropriation ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; in eight or nine months. 

At Cristobal, which is one of the largest post offices in amount of 
business done, that is the post office which receives the mail arriving 
by steamship and then distributes it to the other post offices, we 
ask for a building, concrete constniction, 75 feet by 100 feet, in plan 
214,000 cubic feet, at an estimated unit cost of 44 cents, $103,620 for 
the building proper and $4,180 for the incidental electrical and 
municipal work. The post office at Cristobal is in a wooden building, 
47 feet by 87 feet over all, constinicted in 1907, at a cost of $12,200. 

Mr. Magee. They get the most of the mail by steamer? 

Col. Harding. That is the only way we can get the mail. 

Mr. Magee. And when the steamer comes in with mail there is a 
rush to the post office? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magee. They want to get the mail at the earliest moment? 

Col. Harding. Naturally. 

Mr. Magee. It might not be possible to meet the needs suggested 
by these photographs even by enlarging the building? 

Col. Harding. The building that we propose ought to provide rea- 
sonable space. 

Mr. Magee. What I mean is that there will always be a rush when 
a steamer comes in for the mail and there will be more or less crowd- 
ing in that building? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magee. If they were a little patient and were willing to wait 
a few moments there would not be any difficulty ? 

Col. Harding. The buildings are old, as I have said, and should be 
renewed, and when we renew them we should provide more adequate 
space than they have. 

Mr. Byrns. How often do they get the mail there ? 

Col. Harding. Under normal conditions we get the mail two or 
three times a week by the Panama Railroad steamers and the United 
Fruit steamers, or some of the other steamers that ply between the 
States and the Canal Zone. During the war we were sometimes 
three weeks without any mail. 

Mr. Magee. You did not get any mail at all ? 

Col. Harding. We did not get any mail at all, and when the ship- 
ping was held up in the harbors of the States on account of the 
strikes we were two or three weeks without mail. 

Mr. Byrns. How many employees have you in the Ancon and Cris- 
tobal post offices? 

Col. Harding. I will supply that. 

Note. — Ancon post office, 14; Cristobal, 23. 
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To go on with the explanation of the estimate for the post office at 
Cristobal, the maintenance cost has averaged $700 a year for several 
years. The working conditions at this office are even more crowded 
than at Ancon and the necessity for additional space, both for the 
working force and for the patrons of the office, is equally urgent. In 
addition to the usual post-office work the Cristobal post office is the 
foreign-exchange office for the Canal Zone and Panama, and not only 
handles all foreign-exchange work for the Republic and the Canal 
Zone, with the exception of the part which is handled at Balboa, but 
also handles the United States transit mails. Foreign dispatches are 
made through the Canal Zone to all parts of the world, and with the 
increase in the weight limits of parcelpost and the increase in the 
parcel-post business, more space at the Cristobal post office is needed. 
All of the mail for steamships is likewise handled by the Cristobal 
post office, where, on account of the inf requency of such deliveries, con- 
siderable quantities of mail accumulate. 

Practically nine-tenths of the mail dispatches from Panama and 
the Canal Zone passes through the Cristobal exchange office, as it 
is the exchange office for all post offices in the Canal Zone and the 
Republic of Fanama. The same is true as to lobby space at the 
Cristobal office as at Ancon, and frequently patrons, on account of 
congestions, are forced to wait out of doors in the sun or rain in 
order to be served at the post office. The office also needs about 500 
additional lock boxes for which at present there is not sufficient 
space for installation. These lock boxes are a good investment, as 
they pay their cost of installation within a year, and, therefore. 
I'eturn a good revenue. 

Mr. Magee. Each one is charged for the box ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magee. What is the annual rental ? 

Col. Harding. Seventy-five cents a quarter. 

Mr. Magee. For a box ? 

Col. Harding. For an individual box ; yes, sir. 

PENITENTIARY AT DARIEN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, ETC. 

Another item that I am asking for is the construction of a new 
penitentiary. That item is very urgent on account of the extremely 
dilapidated condition of the present buildings, which are old French 
l)uildings that are on the point of falling down. Some time during 
the past three or four months we had an abnormal wind storm that 
])assed by that place and unroofed two of the buildings. I have 
asked for this project heretofore, two or three years ago, but it was 
not approved, and I did not ask for it during the war period. Con- 
ditions are getting worse every year and in order to safely guard the 
j)risoners, some of whom are long-term prisoners, it is essential that 
we have new buildings. 

The items involved in the project include the main building, 97 by 
47 feet, at an estimated cost of $55,968 ; hospital, 61 by 28 feet, $8,800'; 
officers' quarters, 30 bv 42 feet, two stories, $6,160 ; officers' quarters, 
IM) bv 30 feet, $2,750 Tdeputv's quarters, 38 bv 42 feet, $4,125: wash 
house, 15 by 40 feet, $1,100;' jail, 42^ by 64 feet, $18,458; 300 feet of 
fence, $1,750: municipal work incidental to the project, $16,500; and 
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exterior electrical work, $27,500. It is essential that we have a new 
penitentiary at the earliest practicable moment, on account of the 
dilapidated condition of the present establishment. 

Mr. Byrns. Have you had any escapes or anything of that kind to 
occur in recent years? 

Col. Harding. Very few; perhaps one or two a year. 

Mr. Byrns. Is the present prison sanitary so far as the buildings 
are concerned? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; that is a question simply of keeping it clean. 

Mr. Magee. How many prisoners do you average there ? 

Col. Harding. Forty-nine convicts were received at the penitentiary 
during the year, their aggregate sentences amounting to 39 years and 
11 months. Sixty-four convicts completed terms of imprisonment 
and were discharged. At the close of the year 39 convicts remained 
in the institution, as compared with 54 at the close of the previous 
year. 

Mr. Byrns. How are they employed? 

Col. Harding. They are used on road-construction work in extend- 
ing the road from Pedro Miguel to Gamboa. 

Mr. Byrns. Are the oflScers supplied with cjuarters now ? 

Col. Harding. They are of a kind, yes, sir ; in the old French build- 
ings. It is only necessary for anyone to see that establishment to 
realize that it has tumbled down and will probably collapse in the 
course of a year or two. 

Mr. Byrns. Do you know when it was constructed? 

Col. Harding. It was constructed by the French prior to 1904. 1 
do not know the date. 

Mr. BrRNS. Is it the idea to erect the new penitentiary and jail on 
the same site? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. We have selected a better site, which is on 
an island in Gatun Lake, readily accessible from the Panama Rail- 
road. 

POLICE SERVICE FOR PANAMA RAILROAD. 

Mr. Magee. I notice above the item "Police service for Panama 
Eailroad." Does the Government pay that? 

Col. Harding. No; the Panama Railroad reimburses the canal for 
the police service of this character rendered. 

Mr. Magee. Why is it included here? 

Col. Harding. It is put in here as a deduction. . The table indi- 
cating the size of the police force includes the men who are employed 
for the benefit of the Panama Railroad, and in asking for the appro- 
priation of funds the amount reimbursed to the canal by the railroad 
is deducted. 

Mr. Magee. In your estimate? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

TRANSFER OF EQUIPMENT TO PANAMA RAILROAD CO. 

Mr. Magee. Is there anything further which you wish to submit 
to the committee? 

Col. Harding. I want simply to call attention to the proposed new 
legislation on page 772. That is an old story. Request for this 
legislation has been made every year, except last year, since 1914. 
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The idea involved is simply a book transfer of certain properties 
of the canal that are operated by the Panama Railroad and a corre- 
sponding transfer from the railroad to the canal of property owned 
by the Panama Railroad Co. and is maintained and operated by the 
canal. An exact statement of the items of equipment and other 
property supposed to be transferred is not available in its entirety, 
but I have a statement of a number of the principal items involved. 
As a practical matter, the property concerned is so handled at the 
present time, but in order to simplify the bookkeeping involved the 
auditor of the canal, who is immediately concerned, is very anxious 
to get the transfer made as proposed in this legislation. 

Mr. Magee. This is a matter between the Panama Canal and the 
Panama Railroad Co. ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magee. You ask as new legislation what 3^ou have in italics on 
page 772? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. As I understand, the Panama Railroad is using certain 
property belong to the canal ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. And for which it has given its note to the United 
States Government? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. The note to the United States Government 
was given during the construction period of the canal and the recon- 
struction and relocation of the Panama Railroad in order to enable 
the Panama Railroad to have funds with w hich to increase its rolling 
stock, and for some reason that I am not aware of — I never heard 
the history of it — Congress in One of these bills relieved the Panama 
Railroad from paying interest on the loan and postponed indefinitely 
the payment of the principal of the note. Among the transfers pro- 
posed here is the principal of that note, which amounts to over $3,- 
000,000. In other words, in this proposed transfer the Panama Rail- 
road would cancel its obligations to the General Government and 
to the canal by considering the principal of the note as a part of 
the money value of the property proposed to be transferred. 

Mr. Byrns. Is the railroad paying anything to the Government 
for the use of the property it is using? 

Col. Harding. The railroad is paying the canal indirectly for the 
use of its steamships, operated by the railroad, by granting reduced 
rates on all freight for canal purposes and also reduced rates to the 
canal employees. 

Mr. Byrns. And this proposition involves the transfer of those 
steamships ? 

Col. Harding. Yes; the transfer of the steamships to the Panama 
Railroad Co. ; some of them. 

Mr. Magee. Is this proposed arrangement satisfactory to the Pan- 
ama Railroad Co. ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. I should have to make an agreement be- 
tween myself as president of the Panama Railroad and myself as 
Governor of the Panama Canal all, of course, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. Magee. You are president of the Panama Railroad Co. ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Byrns. Then do I understand that the Panama Canal also has 
certain property of the Panama Eailroad that it is using? 

CoL Harding. Yes, sir; the Panama Canal uses the piers at Cristo- 
bal, which were constructed for the Panama Railroad Co., except one 
of them. 

Mr. Magee. There is no interest concerned except the interest of 
the Government? 

Col. Harding. That is all; and the only reason whatever for the 
proposed legislation is to simplify the bookkeeping involved. 

Mr. Magee. Simply to place under the jurisdiction of the Panama 
Railroad Co. property which it operates and under the Panama 
Canal property over which it exercises jurisdiction now — is that 
right? 

Col. Harding. That is the idea exactly. 

Mr. Magee. There is no money involved either way — that is, the 
transfer of any money? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

Mr. Magee. Or the payment of any money? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

Mr. Magee. I notice the matter was brought up in 1918. The 
chairman then asked this question: 

Why do you not make the railroad company pay its debts? 
Col. Harding. Congress has willed otherwise in a law passed some time ago. 
This is a proposed method of effecting the payment. 

It was further stated in the hearing as follows : 

The Chairman. Under this we do not get anything? 

Col. Harding. You get some of the Panama Railroad Co.'s equipment, which 
belongs to it and which it paid for and which the canal should have. That 
includes such items as the piers at Cristobal, built at the expense of the rail- 
road company, which would, under this proposition, be transferred to the canal. 
It will also include the amount of money, $1,000,000, that the railroad company 
contributed to the construction of the coaling facilities at Cristobal. 

Would you get any money ? 

Col. Harding. No ; there would be no actual transfer of money. 

Mr. Magee. Then what does that statement mean, " It would also 
include the amount of money, $1,000,000 " ? 

Col. Harding. Well, the Panama Eailroad contributed $1,000,000, 
or thereabouts, to the construction of the coaling plant at Cristobal ; 
the Panama Railroad constructed, at the expense of several million 
dollars, three or four piers at Cristobal, and the Panama Railroad 
owes the Government this sum of $3,000,000 and over. Well, those 
money items will be a part of the transfer used to offset the value of 
the exchange of property. 

Mr. Magee. Instead of any transfer of money from the accumu- 
lated funds of the Panama Railroad Co., the Panama Canal would 
get property to the value of such amount ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magee. But no money would pass? 

Col. Harding. No money would go out of the Federal Treasury 
to the Panama Railroad or come out of the Panama Railroad treas- 
ury to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Magee. Then it is really a transfer of property ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Magee. From one governmental agency to another ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrns. Since it is all owned by the Government, it would 
simply be a book transfer, so to speak, and save trouble and compli- 
-cation in keeping the books and records? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. For example, the Panama Railroad sets 
up a depreciation account from its earnings in order to maintain the 
ships owned by the Panama Canal and operated by the railroad com- 
pany. If those ships become the property of the railroad company, 
the same thing would be done, but it would be a more logical pro- 
<jeeding. 

Mr. Magee. "Which governmental agency would really profit in 
dollars and cents if this exchange were made? Would it increase 
the earnings of the Panama Railroad Co. ? 

Col. Harding. No, sir; it would not affect anything whatsoever 
so far as the practical operation of either interest is concerned. 

Mr. Magee. Do they pay you a rental for the steamships ? 

Col.. Harding. Thev do not. The only return the Canal gets, as 
I stated, is reduced freight rates and reduced passenger rates for 
Panama Canal employees. 

Mr. Magee. That is something, is it not? 

Col. Harding. That is something, and that would continue. 

Mr. Magee. You would get that anyhow ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magee. You would say that if this proposed arrangement 
should be carried out it would not in any way affect the receipts of 
either the Panama Railroad Co. or the Panama Canal ? 

Col. Harding. No, sir. 

concluding statement. 

Mr. Magee. Is there anything further you have to say to the 
committee with reference to these estimates? 

Col. Harding. I should like to conclude with a request that at the 
earliest opportunity this committee come to the canal and make a 
thorough inspection of it in every detail, and, if possible, hold the 
hearings for the estimates for 1922 while on the Isthmus, after you 
have made j^our inspection, in order, in the first place, that the com- 
mittee may see for itself what the canal is, what it looks like, what 
our conditions are, and also get from the heads of the departments 
in greater detail than I am able to carry in my head the full ex- 
planation's of the estimates submitted. I am impressed by the ques- 
tions asked by the chairman and members of this committee with the 
fact that there are a good many minor details which impress the 
committee as of considerable importance on account of the fact, I 
am .sure, that the scale of the work and the magnitude of the canal 
as a business concern is not appreciated or understood and can not 
be understood by any description I can give you or any photograph 
I can show you. 

Mr. Magee. When are your estimates required to be made? 

Col. Harding. They must be in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury by October 15 and then the hearings could be conducted in 
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November or in December. I should like to emphasize the fact that 
the revenues of the canal from tolls and from its business enterprises 
exceed the expenditures for the operation and maintenance, including 
in the operation and maintenance the expenses of the health depart- 
ment of the canal, the civil government of the canal, and the Wash- 
ington office; that with the growing traffic of the canal the expenses 
of operation and maintenance, while they will increase to some extent, 
will not increase proportionately. The only increase in employees 
involved in handling the maximum amount of traffic up to the capac- 
ity of the canal would occur in the operating work or the locks and 
in the employees of the marine superintendent, pilots, and others, 
who are concerned with handling the vessels. With the obvious ten- 
dency of an increase in traffic, which I predict will amount to very 
considerable in the course of a year if the world resumes its normal 
status, the canal will begin to be a revenue producer; and when the 
traffic amounts to about three times what it is at present the revenues 
from the canal will pay on the investment of the United States in 
its construction, including all of the items that one would consider 
in financing a commercial enterprise. That result, I believe, is 
something that was not fully realized at the time the construction of 
the canal was undertaken. I believe the canal was constructed as 
a defense measure primarily, and, as as stated by one of the naval 
officers here yesterday, I think the one happening that brought about 
the construction of the canal was the long voyage of the Oregon from 
the Pacific coast to the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Magee. During the Spanish- American War? 

Col. Harding. Yes. Of course the canal had been discussed and 
agitated for years before, but that particular voyage precipitated the 
matter. Its value to the United States Government as a measure of 
defense can not be estimated in dollars and cents. It may mean the 
difference between, winning and losing a war. 

Mr. Magee. Do you know what the average time or a fair average 
time would be for a warship to go from New York City through 
the canal and on to San Francisco ? 

Col. Harding. It would take about five days from New York to the 
canal and about 33^ per cent longer from Panama to San Francisco. 
The distance from New York to Panama is close to 2,000 miles and 
from Panama to San Francisco 3,000 miles. 

Mr. Magee. How many days would that mean ? 

CoJ. Harding. About 13 days, including 1 day at the canal. 

Mr. Magee. So that from 12 to 15 days would cover the trip at 
ordinarv speed ? 

Col. Harding. Yes, sir ; at a 16 or 17 knot speed. I can not think 
of anything I have not said, provided suflScient emphasis was given 
to things as I went along. 

The Chairman. Governor, we are very much obliged to you for 
giving us this information. 

Col. Harding. On the contrary, I am very much obliged to you, 
sir, also, particularly for placing this hearing out of its regular order 
on my account. 

174866—20 7 
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Thursday, February 5, 1920. 

Compensation, Conditions of Employment, etc., of Employees of 
THE Panama Ca'nal Zone. 

STATEKENTS OF MR. T. H. STEVENSOIT AND MS. A. C. HcOSANEB, 
SEPSESEirriNO PANAMA CANAL EMFLOTEES. 

The Chairman. Mr. Stevenson, do you wish to make a statement 
with regard to the Panama Canal employees? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir ; I would like to make a statement in order 
to open the discussion. Of course, our object is to have a frank dis- 
cussion with the committee relative to the conditions of employment 
of Americans on the Canal Zone, with particular reference to the 25 
per cent differential of higher pav, and the quarters, fuel, and light 
as perguisities furnished the employees in that service. These ques- 
tions, in previous years, have seemed to be somewhat misunderstood 
or viewed adversely in some respects, or differently from what we 
have imderstood them to be, and it is our purpose to justify those 
conditions in the discussion. Now, the first consideration, to my 
mind, is what was the intent of Congress. 

Mr. Byrns. Mr. Chairman, in what capacity does Mr. Stevenson 
appear? 

Mr. Stevenson. I am an employee of the Panama Canal and so is 
Mr. McGraner. We are delegated to represent the employees in this 
hearing. 

The Chairman. Do you represent all classes of employees, or only 
those of the civil government? 

Mr. Ste\tenson. All classes, including those of the civil govern- 
ment? 

The Chairman. Including those of the civil government as well as 
those engaged in the operation of the canal ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir ; our central labor body has affiliated with 
it 28 different crafts or classes of employees. 

The Chairman. Are you organized? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are you an officer of the organization ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your office in the organization? 

Mr. Ste\"enson. I am first vice president of the Central Labor 
Union, and Mr. McGraner is president of the Metal Trades Council. 

The Chairman. You may proceed. 

COMPENSATION AT 25 PER CENT HIGHER THAN STATES RATES. 

Mr. Stevenson. The 25 per cent differential in higher pay pro- 
vided in the Panama Canal act for that service, as we understand it, 
was authorized to provide a uniform limitation on the higher com- 
pensation for the canal service. This specific 25 per cent differential 
was proposed by Gen. Goethals. then the chairman and chief engi- 
neer of the canal, and it was not conditioned on the employees being 
charged for quarters, fuel, and light. This was made clear by Mr. 
Adamson, the chairman of the committee which framed the Panama 
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Camil act, in his explanation of this 25 per cent provision on the 
floor of the House. I will be glad to introduce his explanation of 
that in the record at this point. 

The Chairman. How long is it? \: 

Mr. Stevenson. It is very short. Mr. Adamson said: 

Mr. Chairman. I think it is generally understood by gentlemen that we 
have been having to pay a differential of more than 25 per cent — I think from 
30 to 75 per cent in some caises — down on the canal, and gentlemen have 
thought it was wise to put some limitation upon the amount of salaries to be 
fixed for these minor offices. The law fixed the office of the governor, but 
the President, under the terms of this section, is to fix the salaries of the 
minor employees of the canal, and it is thought that the maximum of 25 per 
cent differential will be sufficient to enable the President to secure competent 
services on the Isthmus. 

The Chairman. Have you the exact wording of the statute before 
you with regard to this differential? If you have not, you can put 
it in the record. 

Mr. Stevenson. We will put it in the record. 

The provision of law under which these increases are authorized is section 
4, Panama Canal act, approved August 4, 1912, from which the following is 
quoted : 

"All other persons necessary for the completion, care, management, main- 
tenance, sanitation, government, operation, and protection of the Panama 
Canal and Canal Zone shall be appointed by the President, or by his authority, 
removable at his pleasure, and the compensation of such persons shall be 
fixed by the President, or by his authority, until such time as Congress may by 
law regulate the same, but salaries or compensation fixe<l hereunder by the 
President shall in no instance exceed by more than 25 per cent the salary or 
compensation paid for the same or similar services to persons employed by 
the Government in continental United States." 

The policy of the canal administration in paying the full 25 per cent over 
States' rates for similar service was established by a ruling of Gen. Goethals's 
cable of June 23, 1916, that 25 per cent should be applied in all cases, as 
otherwise charges of discrimination might arise. 

Mr. Stevenson. Relative to this provision, before the enactment of 
the law, Gen. Goethals made a statement before the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals of the Senate on October 26, 1911, as follows : 

I w^ould fix the salaries at 25 jxn* cent more than the same classes of service 
paid in the United States, furnish them houses at a nominal rent, and furnish 
them light and heat at a nominal cost, in order to make the employees realize 
that they are getting something for nothing. 

He stated before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce of the House of Representatives, of which Mr. Adamson, from 
whom I have just quoted, was chairman, on December 18, 1911, on 
that particular point, as follows: 

I have fixed in my own mind an increase of 25 per cent over and above the 
prices for labor in the eastern part of the United States. I do not believe it 
does anybody any good to give them something for nothing. I don't believe that 
a man should be required to pny house rent on an interest basis of the cost of 
his house, but I believe he should pay somethirg — a nominal rental. We have a 
great deal of waste in coal, a great deal of waste in electric light — all because 
it is free. I believe the employee should i)ay a nominal sum for his coal, a 
ncmiinal sum for his light. 

QUARTERS, FTJEI., AND LIGHTS, 

In connection with these statements by Gen. Goethals and Mr. 
Adamson, relative to that point, I wish to say that we find no 
evidence that Congress intended otherwise anywhere, either in the 
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act or in statements of congi*essional committeemen either before or 
at the time of the enactment of the law. Mr. Adamson, after the 
passage of the act, stated his views relative to charges for rent, fuel, 
and light. He stated, "I do not believe they ought to be charged 
rent." That was in a letter dated April 1, 1916. 

The Chairman. That letter was to whom? 

Mr. Stevenson. To Mr. Hamilton Foley, the editor of the Panama 
News Letter. 

The Chairman. Do you think that Congress took judicial notice 
of that, or that what some Member of Congress wrote in a letter 
to some newspaper had anything to do with the action of Congress? 

Mr. Stevenson. The object here is to state what was in the mind 
and view of the chairman of the committee that had charge of the 
framing of that act. I have quoted what Gen. Goethals said and 
what the chairman of the committee stated on the floor of the House, 
and it is perfectly pertinent to the same subject to submit this other 
statement in his letter which we desire to put in the record. In 
another letter to the same party, dated April 22, 1916, lie said — 

I have never believed that they ought to pay rent. I have always believed 
that they ought to be made comfortable, furnished quarters and transportation, 
and paid adequate salaries. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, they do not pay rent and do 
not pay for light? 

Mr. Stevenson. That is a fact. 

The Ciiairiman. They do not even pay a nominal sum. 

Mr. Stevenson. That is a fact. 

The Chairman. How about coal ? 

Mr. Stevenson. They do not pay for coal, nor do they pay for 
light. It Is our particular object here to indicate what was the in- 
tention of Congress and of the men who framed that act. 

The Chairman. So far as what you have read indicates, you are 
getting something now that was not intended either bv Gen. Goethals 
or Congress, because both assumed that they should pay a nominal 
price for coal and light, and Gen. Goethals also included nominal 
rent. 

Mr. Stevenson. The point I meant to make was that while Gen. 
Goethals, in proposing the 25 per cent differential, thought that they 
should pay nominal rent and nominal charges for fuel and light, 
there is no other evidence that the committeemen in framing the law 
concurred in his view relative to that, since there was no provision 
made in the law for those things, and since it was definitely known 
to Congressmen that those things had been customarily allowed for 
a period of 10 years, it is our view that it was not their intention to 
change the conditions, or, otherwise, they would have explicitly pro- 
vided for it. . , T 

Mr. Vare. You are going on the assumption that, by reason of the 
suggested additional increase of 25 per cent during the construction 
period, for all time to come that condition ought to obtain? 

Mr. Stevenson. No, sir; this 25 per cent provision was provided in 
a law to become effective with the permanent organization for the 
operation and maintenance of the canal. It is provided for in the 
Pnnama Canal act which went into effect after the construction period. 

Mr. Vare. Yon spoke about 1011. 
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Mr. Stevtenson. That was when the testimony was being given. 

Mr. Vare. Of course, there were many thousands of men engaged 
there on construction work in 1911 ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why should they not pay the Government the cost 
of coal and light? The plan you propose and that is in effect now 
really promotes extravagance. The people will leave their lights 
burning when it is not necessary, because it does not represent any 
expense to them. It seems to me that that plan must inevitably re- 
sult in extravagance and waste. 

Mr. Stevenson. But that is not the case. They have not been 
wasteful in that regard, and it is a fact that the employees do not 
burn their lights needlessly, because, as you know, people do not like 
to sleep in rooms with the lights burning, and they do not like to 
have lights burning where they do not need them. As a matter of 
fact, you can go through the villages on the Canal Zone and after a 
reasonable hour in the evening you will find that practically all of 
the lights are extinguished. Of course, many employees leave lights 
burning on their front porches, but that is simply a police protective 
measure. 

The Chairman. I have seen lights burning in lots of the houses 
at night, and that is the natural tendency when it does not cost them 
anything. It is simply easier to let it burn than to turn it out. You 
know and I know that personally we will not do those things if there 
is no personal saving involved for us. It does require some little 
exertion to get up and turn out^a light, and it is as easy to put half 
a scuttle full of coal on the fire when a quarter of a scuttle full would 
do just as well. 

Mr. Stevenson. As a matter of fact, the coal supply is governed 
by the quartermaster, who apportions it out so many bags per week 
and the difficulty that the employees have is to get enough to take 
care of their actual cooking. 

The Chairman. I am glad that you brought that to the attention 
of the committee, because I do not believe that ought to be recognized 
anywhere as a Government policy. 

Mr. Stevenson. I am glad to bring that point out, because we want 
particularly to discuss that matter. As a matter of fact, everywhere 
in the Tropics reputable employers of labor, or of skillea labor 
from the Temperate Zone, provide such employees with comfortable 
quarters, fuel, and light, and those matters are in accordance with 
the customs and with good economics in tropical climates. That 
may seem abnormal to one who is accustomed to the economic condi- 
tions that surround us in the United States or in a temperate cli- 
mate. As a matter of fact, there is no justification for charging 
for those perquisites on the ground of the prevention of waste, be- 
cause the actual waste there is relatively small. The waste that 
would not exist if they were making charges is very small. Fur- 
thermore, if a nominal charge were made the result would ultimately 
be a tendency to charge for those things on the basis of their actual 
value, or on the basis of interest on the investment represented by 
the quarters and other things. This is illustrated by one fact in 
our experience: Gen. Goethals stated in this same connection that 
he thought the employees should be furnished their medical serv- 
ices " as at present," and at that time they were free. However, when 
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the regulations were drafted for the permanent organization a 
charge of $1 per day for adult members of employees' families was 
provided for ward treatment in the hospitals, but since that time that 
charge has been increased to $3 per day, thus indicating that a nomi- 
nal charge will gradually drift into a valuation charge, and on such 
a basis the conditions would be inequitable for the employees. 

Now, in justification of these conditions of employment— that is to 
say, the 25 per cent differential of higher rate of pay and the per- 
quisites, consisting principally of quarters, fuel, and light — ^we will 
present this argument briefly, that the 26 per cent higher pay is more 
than offset by the cost of the necessary annual vacations on account 
of the effects of the Tropics on white men. Because of these effects, 
it is necessary for the employee to take himself and his family, if he 
is a married man, to the United States for the recuperation of his 
vitality and for the maintenance of his fitness for continued service 
in that climate. That costs more than the average 25 per cent differ- 
ential in the rate of pay to employees in the Canal Zone service. We 
have investigated that and know it to be a fact. Now, the perquisites 
that we have would serve to fill out that disparity and to partially 
offset the handicaps entailed on any American who enters that serv- 
ice and continues in it, disassociating himself from his friends and 
acquaintances and from all connection with his home environment, 
because when he goes into the Canal Zone service, he gradually be- 
comes an exile from home. For that reason the problem, after a 
number of years there, is how to return home and become established 
in his home environment on a basis oil which he can make a living. 

COST OF LIVING. 

We would like also to discuss the cost of living in the Canal 
Zone, under the head, first, of food costs, including groceries, beef, 
pork, and other meats, fruits, vegetables, etc., and the status of 
canal commissary in serving the canal employees versus the Army 
commissaries that provide for the Army personnel on the Canal 
Zone. We would also like to take up the cost of clothing and of 
other articles. Generally we get our groceries and the commodities 
that can be handled without loss or wastage at prices there that 
compare satisfactorily with the prices that we would pay in any 
community in the States, where we might buy with discrimination ; 
but in the matter of beef and pork the prices per pound are lower 
than in the States. That is due to the fact that we have a supply 
of beef and pork imported from Colombia and put on the ranges 
of the Canal Zone. From day to day certain numbers of them are 
taken into the slaughterhouse for slaughter, and that constitutes 
the supply for the employees, and some of it is sold to shipping. 
That beef and pork, however, is of an inferior quality, so that while 
we do not pay as much we do not get the same quality. That is a 
matter which the employees appreciate thoroughly, but it is also 
appreciated by them that this was a military measure, in the first 
place, to provide a reserve supply against such a military contin- 
gency as a blockade against the Canal Zone. 

There are about 40,000 acres of land there on which cattle can 
be turned, and they can live on the grass until they are needed 
for slaughter. The other meats, besides beef and pork, come from 
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the United States, and are purchased in the open market, and all 
market changes in this country are naturally reflected in the price 
at which such meats are sold to us on the Canal Zone. On the 
other hand, in that climate especially, persons must have an ade- 
quate supply of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The Chairman. Can you give the committee some idea of the 
prevailing prices on the Canal Zone for pork, bacon, fresh beef, etc. ? 

Mr. Stevenson. I have a statement here covering that which I 
will be glad to introduce into the record. 

The Chairman. You can put that statement in the record. 

Retail meat prices, Canal Zone and Washington, D, C. 



Item. 



Prices (per pound). 



Center 

Market, 

Feb. 5, 

1920. 



Kidweirs 

market, 

Jan. 20, 

1920. 



Canal 

Zone, 

Dec. 4, 

1919. 



Pork, loins 

Pork, loin chops 

Pork, fresh shoulders 

Sausage, all pork 

Hams, smoked 

Shoulders, smoked 

Lard, compound 

Lard, pure hog 

Pork, mess (bean) .... 

Bacon, whole 

Bacon, sliced 

Pigs' feet 

Steak, round 

Steak, sirloin 

Steak, porterhouse .... 

Roast, rib 

Roast, chuck 

Beef, plate 

SieaK, Hamburger 

Livers, beef 

Lamb, shoulder , 



10.40 
.40 
.28 
.40 
.38 
.29 
.32 
.32 
.30 
.40 
.66 
.07 
.40 
.46 
.60 
.3,5 
.26 
.18 
.26 
.16 
.36 



$0.29 
.32 
.23 
.28 
.28 
.23 
.27 
.30 
.23 
.31 
.38 
.06 J 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.25 
.22 
.16 
.23 
.10 
.26 



$0.43 
.44 
.30 
.35 
.36 
.30 
.32 
.44 
.30 
.43 
.44 
.10 
.19 
.26 
.29 
.19 
.13 
.11 
.10 
.08 
.36 



Mr. Ste\^N80n. Now, in the matter of the canal commissaries 
versus the Army commissaries, we would like to make clear the 
status of those two establishments. The canal commissaries are 
operated by the Panama Eailroad Co., which is a corporation owned 
by the United States Government as an adjunct to the canal. They 
purchase their supplies in the United States, and the cost of purchase 
and transportation, both by rail and steamship, and the extra cost 
of handling those commodities in cold storage for 2,000 miles on ship- 
board and then maintaining those commodities in cold storage on 
the isthmus under tropical conditions, as well as the cost of handling 
, them there and retailing them over the counter, are all charges that 
are added to the original purchase cost, so that those commodities 
come to us with surcharges that take care of all those costs. On 
the other hand, the Army commissaries purchase their supplies in 
large quantities and they are sold to the enlisted forces and officers 
at the Army commissaries at the cost price, whether it be in Wash- 
ington, the Canal Zone, or the Philippines. That makes a differ- 
ence of at least 25 per cent in the price at which we get those com- 
modities at the canal commissaries and the price at which the en- 
listed men and officers purchase them at the Army commissaries. We 
do not have the benefit of Government commissaries, as they are 
represented by the commissaries conducted for the Army. 
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Mr. Byrns. Even at an increased price of 25 per cent over the cost 
price, that would hardly compare with what consumers in this coun- 
try have to pay the middlemen, if what we hear concerning some of 
the profits being charged by middlemen is correct, because it is re- 
ported that they range from 40 to 50 and 75 and even to 100 per cent. 

Mr. Stevenson. Of course, there is very little actually known as 
to what would represent the actual percentage of profit made by the 
retailers in the United States over the wholesale prices, but we be- 
lieve they compare with the commissary surcharges made on the 
Canal Zone of 17 to 60 per cent. The surcharge on groceries is 
17 per cent; on clothing and some other products it is 34 per cent; 
and on commodities like tobaccos, novelties, candies, and things of 
that kind, that would be classed as luxuries^ it is necessary that they 
carry a higher surcharge, which may be as high as 60 per cent. There 
are some figures covering that in the statement I will give later. 

Mr. Byrns. Why should there be such a high surcharge on tobacco, 
for instance ? That does not require much expense in keeping it. 

Mr. Stevenson. As I understand it, that is due to the policy of 
the canal authorities to place a higher surcharge on what are not 
actual necessities, so as to reduce the surcharge oh necessities. That 
is just a matter of policy in the management of the commissaries. 

Mr. Byrns. They really make a profit on those things that are not 
considered actual necessities of life? . . 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir ; naturally. Of course, it balances up in 
the sum total. 

There are other items to be considered. As for clothing, it would 
seem that since we live in the Tropics, a great deal of clothing would 
not be required, but the annual vacations which I have mentioned 
require that the employee and his family have clothing suitable for 
colder weather when they come to the United States. Even in the 
summer time, a vacation of six weeks in the States will necessitate 
some protective clothing against cold weather that would lead to 
colds and sickness. It is also true that clothing deteriorates very 
rapidly in the Tropics. It seems that the perspiration, the effects 
of the extreme sunlight, and the more frequent laundering neces- 
sitated have a tendency to wear the clothing out very rapidly. Also, 
the commissaries do not carry a complete and adequate supply of 
clothing and dry goods, by reason of which many purchases of 
such must be made by employees in the cities of Panama and Colon 
at higher prices. So we feel we do not escape the cost of clothing 
when all conditions are considered. 

There are other miscellaneous expenses that are higher in the 
Canal Zone, and I might just mention, for example, that newspa- 
pers are always 5 cents a copy, as against 1, 2, or 3 cents in the 
United States; transportation will cost from 10 cents to 50 cents 
for distances covered by 5 or 7 cent fares in the United States. 
There are a number of items of that kind which show that our in- 
cidental costs are very much higher. 

BONUS INCREASES. 

The bonus increases that have been allowed by Congress to em- 
ployees in the Federal service in the United States have, in the 
past, been reflected in a readjustment of our rates in the Canal 
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Zone for corresponding occupations. We would like to submit in 
this connection a brief statement of that matter of the bonus in 
creases as they affect the Canal Zone, and I will introduce that in 
the record if it is satisfactory. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

The compensation of employees of the I'anama Canal an<l Panama Railroa*! 
on the Canal Zone sinc'e July 1. 1916, has been determined under and by author- 
ity of the provisions of the Panama Canal act, which allows not in excess of 
25 per cent over rates paid by the Government for similar services in conti- 
nental Uniteil States. In the determininj? of rates of pay under this provision 
it was from the first adopte<l as the policy to allow the full 2r) per cent over 
States rates in all cases. Ruling to this elTect was made by the jrovernor, Gen. 
Goethals, dated June 23, 1916. Accordingly the adjustment of pay in the Canal 
Zone at any time was resolved into a matter of ascertaining the rate paid in 
the United States for similar service and adding 25 per cent for the correspond- 
ing rate in the Canal Zone. Therefore employees were informed that increased 
cost of living would not be considered as argument for increased pay. 

When the 5 per cent and 10 per cent flat congressional increases were made 
in the United States, effective July 1, 1917, employees in the Canal Zone were 
debarred by the law from these increases being automatically extended to 
them. But they urged a readjustment of rates under authority of the Panama 
Canal act to give and maintain the full 25 per cent differential over States 
rates, after the 5 per cent and 10 per cent increases became effective. Under an 
opinion of the Attorney General, dated June 28, 1917, it was found that such 
adjustment was authorized under the 25 per cent clause of the Panama Canal 
act, and increases were accordingly made. 

When the $120 flat congressional increases were made in the United States, 
effective July 1, 1918, to take the place of the 5 per cent and 10 per cent in- 
creases of the previous year, readjustment was again made in the Canal Zone, 
to niaintain the 25 per cent over the corresi>onding new rates in the United 
States. The result was that: (a) As this $120 did not apply to certain em- 
ployees of the navy yards, due to other increases of more than $200 received by 
them the previous year, and the 5 per cent and 10 \wr cent increases for them 
ceased, wages of canal employees, whose rates were based on navy yards, were 
reduced to conform, (h) while wages of those based on similar positi(ms in the 
United States receiving the $120 bonus were increase<l to correspond to the new 
rates of pay resulting from substitution of $120 a year increment for the 5 i>er 
cent and 10 per cent increases of the previous year. 

Rates of pay in navy yards and certain other Government industrial estab- 
lishments were revised from time to time to meet changing economic condi- 
tions, in accordance with agreements providing therefor. In other govern- 
mental positions the flat congressional increments were the only increases made 
in the scale of compensation. The rates of pa.v in the corresponding positions" 
in the Canal Zone have followed these respective changes, under the authority 
of law^ and approved policy of 25 per cent over States rates. 

When the $240 flat congressional increases were made in the United States 
effective July 1, 1919, to replace the $120 of the previous year, the Panama 
Canal would naturally make a readjustment for similar positions, to maintain 
the 25 per cent differential over States rates. The appropriations subcommittee 
on the sundry civil bill, however, reduced the appropriations for the civil gov- 
ernment units of the Panama Canal by more than 25 per cent (amount, $247,367) 
under the estimates submitted. This placed the governor under the necessity 
of requesting an urgent deficiency appropriation of $247,367 (later reduced to 
$206,798.94) to enable civil governmeift functions in Canal Zone to be main- 
tained. In itemizing the deficiency estimate, one item was specified in the 
sum of $42,000, approximately, on account of the necessity of increasing the 
pay of certain civil government employees — clerical employees, teachers, fire- 
men, policemen, customs inspectors, etc. — to maintain 25 per cent over States 
rates for like positions after the $240 of this year's bonus replaced the $120 
bonus of 1919. Only $150,000 of the deficiency estimate was appropriated, 
and the item of $42,000 for the increases proposed was not reported favorably 
by the appropriations subcommittee. The governor and the Secretary of War 
explained the law and policy providing the method of determining rates of 
pay in the Canal Zone, and the considerations justifying the increases, indicate 
ing that discrimination, discontent, and impairment of canal operating efficiency 
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would ensue as result of change of wage policy and new conditions affording 
less inducement to skilled employees to enter or continue in the foreign tropical 
service in the Canal Zone. The governor stated : 

" If the policy of granting the 25 per cent increase over the pay of comparable 
positions in the States, as authorized by the Panama Canal act, which policy 
the canal authorities have adopted for the best interests of the canal in pre- 
venting the raising of local labor issues which are being continually raised in 
the United States, is not approved by Congress it is believed that the remedy 
should be more definitely applied by changing the limit of compensationo author- 
ized by law and fixing one which is considered by Congress as proper, rathei 
than by reducing the amount appropriated for current expenses." 

Mr. Vare. Have you made any comparison between the prices 
charged in the stores at Panama and the prices charged for a similar 
grade of goods in the city of Washington? 

Mr. Stevenson. No; we have no direct comparison of that kind, 
but comparisons have been made by the figures in the Canal Zone 
compared to similar items, so far as quality, etc., are known, as 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Vare. The last time I was there I went into the stores and 
made inquiry with particular reference to provisions and meats; I 
made a memorandum of the prices which the civilian employees were 
charged, and upon my return to Philadelphia I made some inquiries 
and found that the employees there were buying cheaper, on the 
average, than the same articles could be purchased in Philadelphia. 
I think that was in November, 1912. 

Mr. Stevenson. You would find that to be true in the case of some 
items and in the case of other items it would be just the reverse. 

Mr. Vare. I was surprised to find it so as to fresh meats. 

Mr. McGraner. Were those inquiries made in Panama City or 
in the Panama Canal commissaries ? 

Mr. Vare. In the canal commissaries. 

Mr. Stevenson. As I say, such commodities as fresh fruits and 
vegetables in season here in the States can be bought here very much 
cheaper than they can be bought in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Vare. I had particular reference to meats. 

Mr. Stevenson. I think we have always had fair prices on meats 
in the Canal Zone. 

Resuming my reference to these bonus increases, in the present 
fiscal year the appropriations for the canal contained a deficiency, 
which has made it impossible for the governor to pay the increases 
which would reflect the bonus increases in the United States for 
similar positions to certain of the employees in the Canal Zone, par- 
ticularly those in the civil-government branch. Of course, that re- 
sults in- a discrimination against those employees, which they feel 
very keenly, but their organizations have taken the position of en- 
deavoring to have patience in respect to the matter, and their attitude 
is expressed in a brief resolution that I will introduce into the 
record : 

Resolved, That the employees of the civil government, except the postal em- 
ployees, who are not affected, are in favor of the Panama Canal making imme- 
diate payment to the employees of the departments of health, and operation and 
maintenance of the additional compensation to which they are entitled by reason 
of prevailing increases of pay for similar positions in the continental United 
States under the provisions of the act of March 1, 1919, and of the payment of 
similar additional compensation to the employees of civil government entitled 
thereto as soon as sufficient funds therefor are appropriated or rendered avail- 
able, with the understanding that such additional compensation would in the 
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«case of all three departments be allowed retroactively from July 1, 1919, regard- 
less of the dat^ on which payment thereof may begin ; and be it further 

Resolved, That In the event such additional compensation shall be paid to the 
employees of the departments of health, and operation and maintenance before 
It shall be paid to the employees of civil government, the undersigned employees 
of civil government acknowledge the paramountcy of the Interests of the Pan- 
ama Canal, and pledge their strict adherence thereto, as well as the contluuetl 
faithful performance of their duties, with full reservation, however, of their 
right to demand and receive such additional compensation when funds for the 
payment thereof become available, and of their additional right to pursue lawful 
:and proper measures, through administrative and congressional channels, to 
•effect the appropriation or availabilit> of such necessary funds. 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FAMILY QUARTERS. 

Funds for adequate construction of quarters for the housing of 
employees of the Canal Zone are something we are very much inter- 
ested in as employees, due to the fact that there is a dearth of quar- 
ters, and employees entering the service have to wait a considerable 
time before they can get quarters in which to house their families ; 
this works a hardship and, in many instances, results in emplojrees 
terminating their service and returning to the United States, which, 
of course, entails added expense to the administration, and they do 
not get as efficient results as if they got continuity of service and the 
laenefit of employees having been broken into their work and con- 
tinuing there. So it seems ^ us that both the interests of the admin- 
istration and the interests of the employees would be well served and 
it would be a good investment for the Government if adequate hous- 
ing facilities were provided. We understand that the governor has 
made estimates for appropriations for that purpose for the next 
fiscal year, and the employees, of course, are very much interested 
in knowing that those appropriations will be made. 

Mr. Byrns. To what extent would you say they are now inade- 
quate ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Well, I understand there are between 500 and 
^00 applicants for family quarters in excess of quarters that are 
available. Of course, it might be possible that additional people 
would desire quarters if they knew they could be had. 

Mr. Byrns. How are they provided for where quarters are not 
:available ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Where quarters are not available an employee 
must keep his family remaining in the United States until quarters 
ure available, awaiting his turn by length of service. 

Mr. Byrns. How many employees are now on the zone? 

Mr. Stevenson. There are between 3,500 and 4,000. 

Mr. Byrns. What percentage of those have families ? 

Mr. Stevenson. About half of the number are occupying family 
-quarters. Of course, there is a percentage of the total number that 
would not require or desire family quarters, but we know there are 
more than 500 applicants for family quarters for whom they are 
not available. Some employees will bring their families to the 
Canal Zone, and, at very much added expense, temporarily en- 
deavor to house them in Panama and Colon, but that is unsatisfac- 
tory for different reasons; rents are exorbitant and conditions and 
•environments are poor, because there are so many negroes in Panama 
and Colon; especially for children it is an impossible environme^ 
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EFFICIENCY OF EMPLOYEES. 

The efficiency of the employees working in this service on the Canal 
Zone is something we would like to emphasize; we are proud of it, 
and it might be illustrated by the incident of a former German vessel 
in the transport service that was overhauled or repaired during the 
period of the war. The shortest time estimated for doing that repair 
work in the United States was six weeks ; the vessel was sent to the 
Canal Zone, placed in the marine shops at Balboa and was completed 
and out in 21 days, which was pronounced an excellent record. It is 
also shown in the fact that a number of large shipping lines now 
make that their headquarters for repairs on their vessels passing 
that way. 

The Chairman. Why do they do that if it costs 25 per cent more 
to do the work than in the United States ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Despite the fact that 25 per cent more is paid for 
skilled labor for the repair service, the efficiency of the work and the 
promptness with which work is turned out and the release of the 
vessel from the expense of being tied up, seems to justify their doing 
that, coupled with the fact that the Panama Canal exacts the highest 
specifications of their skilled employees and has retained from the 
old construction days, as well as it could, the best of the men ; all of 
that shows that an efficient force has been built up and held together 
by fairly satisfactory conditions of employment. 

The Chairman. But you have already said that because the canal 
is located in the Tropics the vitality of the men runs down very 
quickly. If that is the case you will not find them as active in their 
work and not turning out as much work in a day in the Tropics, 
and that is generally understood to be the case. Now, you say their 
vitality is greater than it is in the States by about 25^ per cent. 

Mr. Stevenson. I did not say their vitality is any greater, but thej^ 
put forth greater exertion. 

The Chairman. You can not have efficient men unless they are 
vitally active. 

Mr. Stevenson. They are vitally active men, but I want to em- 
phasize the expense entailed by necessary vacations annually for 
recuperation of energy. It is well known that that power o:l^ re- 
cuperation is very great but it involves a heavy expense on the em- 
ployees and we feel the necessity of having those vacations is fully 
justified. Now, as an instance of that particularly, take Gen. 
Goethals* He is a man who had practically 10 years of service in the 
Tropics; he was an active and efficient man but he made frequent 
visits to the United States, usually on business or connected with 
business, thereby getting a change of climate, and that enabled him 
to maintain his vitality so that to-day he is as vigorous and active 
a man of his age as you would find in the country. 

The effect of the tropics on a white man is due to several things 
but principally the high and constant heat, the high humidity of the 
atmosphere and the enervating effects of the constant bright light of 
the tropic sun. The warm air of the tropics as breathed per cubic 
foot contains, we are told, about 9 per cent less oxygen, and with the 
high humidity of that air the oxygenation of the blood is retarded so 
that, accumulating over a series of months, there is a tendency to 
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lower the system, but when a man comes to the United States, wit] 
the lower humidity and higher percentage of oxygen breathed in th 
air, his system very rapidly renovates and his vitality is restored 
We come to the States and stay six weeks and we feel like new per 
sons. When you go out from here to the tropics and get down arouni 
Cuba it does not seem you can breathe enough air to satisfy you 
lungs, and that is clearly explained by what I have stated. Despit 
the satisfactory conditions of employment in the Canal Zone, W' 
made inquiries before coming to the States as to what the turnove 
in the skilled labor force has been in the last three years and f oun( 
that the average has been a little more than 34 per cent, which is re 
garded as high for that class of employees. Of course, if you woulc 
take the entire force, including the unskilled labor, and figure th< 
separations from the service and the reemployment it would make i 
very different percentage. We have learned that in the accounting 
department, where the employees are not paid as well, comparatively 
as they are in the mechanical trades^ the turnover for five years, oi 
which we had figures given us, is around 40 per cent, on the average 
and that is thought to be high and expensive when it is considerec 
that it costs more than $100 to employ a new man and bring him t< 
the Isthmus, and then it must be expensive to break him in on ne^^ 
work, all of which results in lost motion and inefficiency before In 
becomes familiar with his duties. 

The Chairman. It seems to me that has some element of good ii 
it, because we get men whose vitality has not been affected by livin< 
in the Tropics, and it gives those who find that life in the Tropic: 
is drawing on their vitality an opportunity to come back to th< 
States, where they can enjoy, perhaps, better health. 

Mr. Stevenson. Employees do find that they have to leave th( 
guard service entirely, sometimes on account of the health of thi 
employee and sometimes on account of the health of the family 
because the physicians tell them they must get out of the climate 
while others find that by taking vacations they can stay there. I d- 
not think men in the States are more vigorous than I am; I hav 
been in the canal service for 14 years, but I have made 20 trip 
back and forth, but it has taken a big part of my earnings to d 
that. We say, however, that these percentages may not be regarded 
as excessive under the conditions, but if the conditions were change< 
so that they were less satisfactory and afforded less inducement t 
employees to go and stay there, that there would be rapidly increas 
ing disadvantages to the administration in maintaining an efficien 
force. 

increases IN PAY. 

Now, increases in pay for certain classes of employees I mer 
tioned before were not made possible this year, increases to whic 
they were entitled under the law, because of a deficiency in the fund 
available. I would mention particularly the case of the executiv 
office. The re/ ords kept in that office showed an increase of dutic 
and on tlie basis of increased duties recommendations were made t 
the governor for certain increases, but they had to be denied on th 
ground that the funds were not available. Of course, that is ver 
discouraging to men in any organization. A similar case was i 
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the health department, where it was admitted that the physicians 
ought to be paid more money than they are paid, but the state* 
ment was frankly made that under the existing shortage of funds 
even the most meritorious cases could not be taken care of. That 
is particularly important to the employees because we feel that the 
physicians who have come into that service know tropical condi- 
tions, know our families in many cases, and we feel they should be 
retained in the service from the standpoint of efficiency in maintain- 
ing the force in the best condition for service. All of this is a mat- 
ter of personal interest to the employees concerned, and we know 
that if conditions can not be met for those physicians there is going 
to be a number of them separated from the service during the first 
part of this year ; that is our information from the physicians them- 
selves. 

Now, as to the points we have gone over and outlined we would 
be very glad to discuss with the Members any features that occur 
to you because we are both old employees in the Canal Zone and 
feel we are familiar with all the conditions under which we live 
and work. 

Mx. Magee. Are you asking for anything particularly ? 

Mr. Stevenson. We are asking particularly for the appropriations 
to be adequate to take care of maintaining the present conditions 
of employment; that is, rates of pay on the basis of a 25 per cent 
differential over the rates in the United States, adequate quarters 
for housing the employees under present conditions and particularly 
that the appropriations provide sufficient funds so that the governor 
can readjust the rates of pay in accordance with rates as they may 
change in the United States, and this year 1919-20, under the 
bonus increases it has not been possible for him to grant those 
increases to all the employees due to a shortage in his appropria- 
tions. We hope that condition will be corrected. It has been our 
object in this discussion to clearly state the conditions on the ground 
that they are justified as provided under the law. 

Mr. Byrns. Mr. Stevenson, as you know, the bonus which was al- 
lowed two or three years ago^and which in the very nature of things 
was expected to be temporary and to cease if conditions became nor- 
mal as compared to what they were several years ago, or before the 
war, and this great increase in the high cost of living — was given to 
the employees in the United States, particularly in Washin^on, for 
several reasons. In the first place, there has been a perfectly enor- 
mous and, I think, outrageous increase in rents which the Uovern- 
ment employees are required to pay in the city of Washington; in 
my judgment the increases they have been required to pay for cloth- 
ing and food are just as outrageous, when one stops to consider them, 
due to profiteering on the part of middlemen and possibly other 
classes who have to deal with these necessities. I think everyone 
realizes that the bonus allowed was by no means sufficient to take 
care of these great increases. 

Of course, the employees on the Canal Zone do not have to grapple 
with the question of an increase in rents, an increase in the price of 
coal, an increase in the price of lights, and things of that sort which, 
in a measure, take up here a gi^eat portion, if not all, of the bonus 
allowed. If it be true — and I was interested in your statement with 
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reference to that — that there has been an increase in the cost of 
living expenses, I mean, in the price of necessities of life, on the 
Canal Zone in comparison to that which exists here in Washington 
I can see a very great reason for a bonus for the Canal employees 
as well as for those here in Washington, but unless that increase on 
the Zone has been something in comparison with the increase here in 
Washington it seems to me that the very theory upon which that 
bonus was granted would certainly, in a measure, not be applicable 
to the employees on the Canal Zone ; in other words, it was not given 
as an increase in salary, as I understand it, on the part of Congress 
but simply as a partial relief to the employees here on account of the 
increase in the cost of living; it has not added anything to their 
salaries ; as a matter of fact, the Government employees, in so far as 
this bonus is concerned, are getting less, even with the bonus, than 
they were getting a few years ago. 

Mr. Stevenson. That is true on the Canal Zone in a very emphatic 
way, and I will explain that. It. is the general expression among 
the employees in the last six months that their cost of living on the 
Canal Zone has actuallv doubled in the last five years. We under- 
stand from inquiries of the Governor that he made some investiga- 
tion of the increased cost of various commodities the employees buy 
in the commissaries most commonly, and that they have in the period 
of five years increased nearly 100 per cent, between 95 per cent and 
100 per cent I think he told us. The employees on the Canal Zone 
of the class that would receive the benefit of the bonus, as reflected in 
the Canal Zone by reason of the 25 per cent differential over cor- 
lesponding rates in the States, is a class of employees that get no 
other increase in any manner. After the provisions of the canal act 
went into effect the governor informed the employees that the in- 
creased cost of living, however well proven, could not of itself be 
taken as a basis for revised compensation ; that the Panama Canal act 
jjrovided a differential of 25 per cent and it was his duty to ascertain 
the rates paid in the TJnited States for a similar position and apply 
the differential to constitute the revised rate there. 

That revised rate is nothing like an offset to those employees be- 
cause of the increased cost of living. For instance, an employee at 
SlOO a month in the United States would have his pay increased to 
$120 with the bonus in effect this year. Now, the rate on the Canal 
Zone for the corresponding position would be $125 before the ap- 
plication of the bonus and $150 after the application of the bonus; 
without the application of the bonus in the Canal Zone you would 
have an employee in Washington receiving $120 a month and an em- 
ployee on the Canal Zone $125 and the cost of living for that em- 
ployee in the Canal Zone has doubled, and if he received an increase 
corresponding to the bonus it would mean $25 added to his earnings, 
which would nothing like meet his increased cost of living. So it is 
merely a makeshift partial offset to the increased cost of living in 
our case. 

COMPARISON OF COST OF LIVING WITH STATES. 

Mr. Magee. How does the cost of living compare with the cost of 
living in the States? 

Mr. Stevenson. Well, there are many factors that go to make up 
the cost of living. 
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Mr. Magee. Can you give us any idea whether it is higher or 
lower than it is on the average here? 

Mr. Stevenson. Well, aside from the cost of vacation " expenses 
that we have to have 

Mr. Magee (interposing). I mean the cost of food products, cloth- 
ing, rentals, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Stevenson. Well, we have gone over that in outline already, 
but we imderstand that the cost, on the whole, on the Canal Zone 
and here for those commodities that ordinarily make up the cost of 
living, running from month to month, would be about on a par in 
the two places; some of the commodities are costing us less and some 
of them are costing us more by reason of conditions that enter into 
the factor of cost. 

Mr. Byrns. I do not understand that the canal commissaries 
undertake to make any profit out of the business ? 

Mr. Stevenson. It is not their purpose, we undei^stand, but the 
fact of the matter is that the commissaries in the last fiscal year had 
a business of about $11,000,000, on which they made a profit, as 
well as I remember the figures, of about $267,000, and that repre- 
sents, on the capital that we calculate is probably involved in the 
commissary business of carrying the stock and keeping up the busi- 
ness of probably $5,000,000, a rate of about 5 per cent. 

Mr. Btrns. That is contrary to the intention, is it not? 

Mr. Stevenson. Well, of course, the administration will take this 
position, that they can not afford to take a chance of a loss and 
they must play for a little margin, and then they are under the 
hazard of probably breaking even in some cases. It is not their pur- 
pose to make a profit, but they try to play on the safe side, and that 
is the natural thmg to do. 

Mr. Byrns. I have been considerably surprised at your statement 
as to the cost of necessities there as compared with costs here. I 
realize, of course, that there is the extra cost of transportation and 
some of the costs to which you have already alluded, such as the in- 
creased cost of cold storage incident to the Tropics, but the middle- 
man is cut out and those who run the commissaries are supposed to 
buy as cheaply as the wholesaler here. 

Mr. Stevenson. Well, of course, the middleman is oftentimes the 
wholesaler and jobber between the manufacturer and the consumer. 
Our buyers in the States of commissary commodities naturally buy 
from the wholesalers and jobbers, so that a part of the middleman's 
profit naturally comes in, because they render the service that he 
ordinarily renders to any community, and the rest of the middle- 
man's charges would be the charges of the commissary division in 
connection with purchasing, transportation, handling in cold stor- 
age, and distributing to the individual retail consumers. 

Mr. Byrns. You take matters which are incident to doing business 
here in the United States. For instance, in the commissaries they 
do not have any rental charges or any question of insurance. 

^Tr. Stevenson. They have to stand their own losses; that is, 
cari\v their ow^n insurance. 

Mr. Byrns. That is true. That is a matter, I take it, they do 
not figure in? 
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Mr. Stevenson. They figure their losses in ; they are bound to do 
that, as a part of the expense of doing business. Ut course, air their 
service on the Isthmus is done by the employees. 

Mr. Byrns. They do not anticipate losses of that kind in fixing 
the prices of their supplies? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes; they do, because they fix surcharges, which 
according to experience, will take care of all the additional items of 
expense of doing business. Tliey take tobacco, which I mentioned, 
and they figure the surcharge at 60 per cent or more to carry all the 
factors of expense in finally delivering that over the counter to the 
consumer. They handle cold-storage goods and they fix a sur- 
charge of 3^ per cent, which they figure will cover all the cost. If 
it should happen that 34 per cent was not enough on the cold stor^ 
age, it may be that there would be a profit made on a higher sur- 
charge on the other commodities and possibly a margin on something 
else, so they plan to break even on each year's business. They, how- 
ever, usually show a small margin of profit. 

When the Secretary of War came to the Canal Zone in the early 
part of December the employees detailed a committee to wait on the 
Secretary and to discuss the conditions of employment there as one 
feature of the information which he naturally would be interested in 
having in connection with his visit. I was the chairman of the com- 
mittee that called on the Secretary of War, and the committee pre- 
pared a brief on the conditions for presentation to the Secretary of 
War, and if there is no other point of discussion I would be glad to 
introduce a copy of a statement based on that brief. We nad it 
printed for distribution to our employees as a part of the report of 
the conference with the Secretary of War. It is an analysis of the 
general economic conditions affecting the employees. I should be 
glad to introduce it as a comprehensive and consecutive discussion of 
the conditions — it is not very long — as a part of the record. 

The Chairman. There h^s been some complaint about our hearings 
becoming so voluminous that it is difficult to find things. If we put 
in all of these briefs and then follow them up with statements cover- 
ing the same points it makes the statements, it seems, weaker than if 
the statements were condensed. 

Mr. Stevenson. We think it is a very concise statement and it is 
strictly pertinent to the subject that we have had under discussion. 

The Chairman. As the employees are so far away, we will let it 
go in here. 

Is that all? 

Mr. Stevenson. That is all. 

The Chairman. Mr. McGraner, do you desire to supplement the 
statement of Mr. Stevenson ? 

Mr. McGraner. No. Mr. Stevenson has covered the matters and 
there is no use of my discussing practically the same conditions. 

The Chairman. I think that is true. 

Mr. McGraner. I could not add anything to what Mr. Stevenson 
has said. 

The Chairman. If you put in the statement which you have it 
will cover, I suppose, all the matters in detail ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir; I think it will; it will cover the points 
of this informal discussion. 
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Mr. McGraner. We want to thank you, Mr. Good and the other 
members of the committee, for this hearing. Coming a long way 
we appreciate the fact that you have given us an opportunity to be 
heard ahead of your regular hearing. 

The Chairman. We are very glad to have your statements. 

(The brief submitted by Mr. ^evenson follows:) 

Analysis of General Economic Conditions Affecting Americans Employed 
IN THE Panama Canal Zone who are Citizens of Every State in the 
Union. 

general statement. 

Long experience and careful study of compensation, worlfing conditions, and 
living conditions in the Canal Zone during the entire 10-year construction i)eriod 
led to a well-considered recasting of the organization, as embodied generally in 
the Panama Canal act, which became effective April 1, 1914, and specifically in 
the Executive orders and regulations issued pursuant thereto. 

The generally satisfactory result attained, both to the administration and to 
employees, in efficient operation of the canal under the above-mentioned laws and 
regulations during a period of five years since April 1, 1914, a period which has 
been fraught with a series of labor disturbances and unrest of which the Isth- 
mus has been singularly free, has proved the wisdom and soundness of the said 
laws and regulations, and demonstrated that the general law is sufficiently 
flexible to permit changes in the industrial and economic conditions in the 
United States to be promptly reflected by corresponding changes in the Canal 
Zone. 

In order that all those who are intereste/l may be correctly informed regard- 
ing the general economic conditions in the Panama Canal Zone the following 
analysis has been prepared by the organized American employees. 

EFFECT OF THE TROPICS ON THE WHITE MAN. 

Tropical climate seriously devitalizes the white man, necessitating annual va- 
cation to Temperature Zone for recuperation of his vitality and to maintain fit- 
ness for efficient service. 

This statement is sustained by the following summary of facts : 

Constant heat, high humidity, and intense light. — While modern measures of 
health and sanitation control tropical parasitic and microbic diseases, such as 
yellow fever, malaria, etc., the white man, nevertheless, suffers the cumulative 
harmful effects of the combination of constant heat, high humidity, and intensely 
white light of the tropic sun, which reduces the power of the vital functions, 
dulls the mentality, and renders one anemic, nervous, and irritable. 

Low death rate misleading, — The mortality statistics are no basis on which 
to judge the healthfulness of the Canal Zone. 

1. All employees are picked men. young and in prime condition. 

2. Chronic cases, cancer and gastric ulcers, tuberculosis, insanity, etc., are 
repatriated. 

3. Average stay is about three years — not long enough to contribute to 
mortality statistics. 

Specific harmful effects of the climate. — The following conditions are much 
more prevalent in the tropics than elsewhere : 

1. Depression and a lessened power of recuperation. 

2. Tropical anemia. 

3. Tropical neurasthenia. 

4. Tropical amnesia. 

5. A nearly doubled percentage of insanity. 

6. Gastric ulcers. 

7. Skin diseases. 

8. Lessened resistance to respiratory diseases, due to lessened percentage of 
oxygen breathed. 

9. Lessened robustness of children. 

10. Increase of diseases of women. 

11. It is a well-known fact that children should be sent to a temperate climate 
as soon as possible after reaching school age to escape the effects of the tropical 
'^•limate. 

"ter residence of two or more years In the Tropics, whites lose their im- 
ty to disease of the temperate climates. 
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TWENTY-FIVK l»KIl CENT HIGHER DIFFERENTIAL IN PAY. 

What Congress intendeiL — Since the enrJy days of construction worlv on tlie 
Panama Canal there has been contention from time to time between organized 
labor and the Government ofliciais over the wages and living conditions applying 
to employees on this great work. Certain concessions were agreed upon in or- 
der to induce a fair percentage of men to remain on the job in tjie early days. 
Gradually, however, the work became organized and living conditions more 
tolerable, so that for a long period of time* wages remained stationary, and 
other inducements were decreased. Finally canal officials, under pressure of 
congressional appropriations committees, toward the close of construction put 
forward plans for a general reduction of wages and restrictions of the per- 
quisites and privileges of canal employees. Gen. Goethals, in justification of 
this stand, cited the attitude and pressure of Congressmen visiting the Canal 
Zone on the subject. Consequently, in order to accomplish this purpose, the 
framers of the Panama Canal act, under which the canal is operated and main- 
tained, introduced into that act a clause limiting the compensation of employees 
on the Canal Zone to 25 per cent over the rate paid for similar service by the 
Government in continental United States. 

The Panama Canal act was framed in 1911-12. For a period of many years 
compensation in the Canal Zone had not increased, while rates of pay had 
steadily risen in the United States. And although under the act the end of 
the construction period was set' at April 1, 1914, the Congress by subsequent 
action deferred any revision of rates of pay until June 30, 1915; in the two 
years which interveneil, as well as for many years previous, salaries on the 
Isthnnis remained static, whereas those in the States had been on an ever- 
upward climb; so that when June 30, 1916, came around snlaries on the 
Ij^thmus which in 1911 and 1912 might have been in excess of 25 per cent over 
those paid in the States for similar work, did not in some instances even amount 
to 25 per cent at that later date. Contrary to expectation, therefore, the ap- 
plication of this new 25 per cent rule led to no reductions and in same cases 
gave increases in pay. 

It is significant to note in this connection that at the time the conditions of 
employment under the permanent organization received the extended attention 
of Congress there was no intention to deprive the employees of any of the per- 
quisites enjoyed by them, the only restrictive measure being the limiting of the 
salaries to not more than 25 per cent over that paid in the States for simiiar 
work, which, as above stated, did not result in the salary decreases Congress 
had believed it would. 

Justification for the 26 per cent additional compensation. — ^Tlie authors of the 
Panama Canal act and the Congress which enacted that law no doubt gave 
serious consideration to the factors which led them to insert the clause covering 
the 25 per cent higher rate of pay for canal employees. 

To review briefly some of the reasons w^hy the organized employees consider 
the 25 per cent higher differential just and fair, and very essential to their 
continued welfare, the following is submitted : 

(a) Frequent change of climate is necessary to maintain health. Everything 
depreciates rapidly in the tropical climate, including the human being. Insur- 
ance companies charge extra premium rates on policies issued to Americans in 
the Canal Zone. Some refuse Canal Zone business absolutely. Considering 
that insurance companies are accurate statisticians, such extra rates should 
approximate the average reduction in normal expectancy of life of Americans 
who continue to live in the Canal Zone. 

(b) Vacations to the United States for change of climate cost more than 25 
per cent of average annual pay for necessary items only. The average cost to 
employees has been estimated conservatively at about $600. 

(c) There are definite limits of opportunity of life in the Canal Zone, owing 
to the restricted character of the community and the limits of scope and expan- 
sion of the organization to which employment and promotion are confined. Also 
there is lack of opportunity for .progressive improvement on the Isthmus in 
one's line of work; regardless of how long one remains here, his residence on 
the Isthmus in and of itself does not recommend him to the average employer 
in the States for a position ; so that when a man leaves here he must start all 
over again,, having, in effect, lost the benefit of as many years of his life as 
were spent in the Canal Zone. 

((/) No one expects to remain in the Canal Zone permanently. It is an up-to- 
date camp, where everything is owned and controlled by the Government 
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from tlie frronnd up. There is no iiulucement excei)t the Increased pay : no 
cimnce to own :i home, and no opportunity for Investments or business, to which 
a frugal and intellljcent employee might aspire. 

(e) In case of loss of employment in the ('anal Zone, there is nothing left but 
to go home to the States (over 2,000 miles away), and if a person has been in 
the Canal Zcme a long time he will return a stranger in his own home town, 
with nob»)dy to help him or boost him. He must begin life all over, starting at 
the bottom with heavy odds against him. The sense of this often becomes de- 
pressing. 

AttentiiMi is again specifically invited to the enervating and debilitating influ- 
er.ce of an extended stay In the Tropics, as treated concisely under the headiri*^ 
of ** Effect of the Tropics on the white man," which is more than sufiiclenc 
reason for this increased compenssition. This fact is recognized the world over 
by increase<l comi>ensation in all lines in every tropical country where people 
from the temperate zone are employed, and the United States Government itsiOf 
has recognized this principle in its extra pay and double-time allowance toward 
retirement to the military forces for foreign service. This consideration is 
r»articularly pertinent in the case of canal employc^es who have no chance of a 
change of station to a better climate and are compelled to seek periodical change 
ot climate by means of very expensive vacations. 

American citizens employed as skilled workers in the Canal Zone Insist that 
It Is fundamentally essential that this 25 per cent higher compensation l>e main- 
tained absolutely. 

FREE QUARTERS AND OTHER PERQUISITES AND PRIVILEGES. 

Experience has shown that many of the apparently more advantageous terms 
of employment enjoyed by the canal employee are illusory and not real, or at 
most are only concomitant with employment of American citizens in tropical 
climates. 

When the Americans first started operations in the Canal Zone it was found 
that extra inducements had to be offered In order to entice Americans away 
from their homes and home relations to lead the frontier life of the early con- 
struction days. These inducements were in proportion to the degree of difla- 
culty which was experienced in getting the necessary forces and keeping them 
here. There was no intention at that time, nor has there since been any Inten- 
tion, of giving anything more than was just enough to get the right kind of men 
and keep them here. 

Roughly speaking, the so-called advantages may be said to be: 

(a) Free living quarters, light, and fuel. 

(6) Leave privileges. 

(c) Free. medical treatment. 

(a) Free living quarters, light, and fuel. — There is no extended argument 
necessary to show that quarters, both married and bachelor, are habitually 
furnished Americans when employed in tropical countries. Without attempting 
an exhaustive list. It might be stated that such firms as the United Fruit Co., 
Cierra de Pasco Mining Co., I^ondon Pacific Petroleum Co., Titicaca Oil Co. of 
Los Angeles. American Foreign Banking Corporation, Central & South American 
Telegraph Co., and all of the corporations of any size which employ Americans 
in tropical climates accord this privilege to their employees ; though It might be 
pointed out as of significance that in many instances the quarters furnished are 
more desirable and suitable than those furnished by the canal. 

The perquisites provided for employees here are the best investment the 
United States Grovemment has ever made, and constitute one of the highest con- 
tributing factors In maintaining the stability and efficiency of the operating 
force on the canal. 

Of course, in the nature of things, a married man gets more value from the 
perquisites, but the incidental costs of maintaining a family In the Tropics are 
far more burdensome to him than in the United States. And if it had not been 
made possible to retain men's families on the Isthmus, the necessity for the 
longevity compensation of the past would still be present. 

The providing of adequate family quarters for canal employees would be a 
marked contribution to the contentment and stability of the canal force at this 
time, would reduce the labor turnover, and prove a measure of economy for 
the canal administration. 
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It can be truthfully said, therefore, that free quarters iu a tropical climate 
are an inherent condition of employment, and are not an advantage or gain as 
those terms are cu§tomarily used. 

The intention of Congress. — It was never intended by Congress when the 
Panama Canal act was enacted (approveil Aug. ^, 1912) that any charge 
should be made to employees for rent, fuel, and lights. There is no expression 
by Congressmen indicating such intention in any hearing connected with prepa- 
ration of the law, nor in the act. itself. Congressmen were fully aware these 
perquisites had always been furnished to the canal employees, and had they 
desired to discontinue them could easily have written their intention into the 
law. 

On the other hand, Hon. W. C. Adamson, who wrote the law and held the 
hearings, stated subsequently : " I don't believe they ought to be charged rent " 
(letter Mar. 1, 1916) ; and "I have never believed they ought to pay rent; I 
have always believed they ought to be made comfortable, furnished quarters 
and transportation, and paid adequate salaries." (Letter Apr. 22, 1916.) 

{h) Leave privileges. — ^The Government in the United States, as well as in its 
territorial and insular possessions, accords leave privileges to all of its em- 
ployees. The exact terms, of course, vary with the location of the place af- 
fected. In continental United States they are, we are informed, 30 days annual 
leave and 30 days sick leave (the latter to be taken during the year or lost). 
Attention is invited to the fact that although approximately 14 days and, in 
some cases, as many as 20 days are consumed in the trip back and forth 
between the Isthmus and the States, approximately identical leave allowances 
obtained for years on the C^al Zone as in the United States, and have only 
recently been slightly modified, because long experience showed that the present 
terms are more in harmony with conditions peculiar to the Isthmus. The fact 
that the commanding general of the Panama Canal Department of the Army 
has recently recommended in no uncertain terms that his civilian employees on 
the Isthmus be given the same leave allowance as canal employees gives weight 
to our claim that such an allowance is just and proper. 

Again we see that it can not with accuracy be stated that the leave privileges 
accorded canal employees are in the nature of a special privilege. They are, in 
fact, the minimum consistent with maintenance of health for American residents 
of the tropics, as pronounced by our expert and experienced medical authorities. 
It must not be overlooked, in this connection, that employees in the departmental 
service in. the United States are granted Saturday half holiday from June to 
September, presumably on account of the hot weather, and in the Philippine 
service Saturday half holiday is effective the entire year. On the Isthmus where 
we have hot and debilitating weather all the year we are not accorded any 
Saturday half-holiday privilege. 

(c) Free medical treatment. — The arguments presented under the heading 
** Effect of the Tropics on the White Man " show specifically the reason why it is 
necessary that special consideration be given employees on the Isthmus in the 
way of medical treatment. Let it be remembered that this privilege was first 
instituted because the health conditions on the Isthmus made It necessary, and 
this same reason obtains to-day. With malaria endemic here, and with a hos- 
pital sickness rate higher than that in the average territory of equal size in the 
States, coupled with the enervating climate under which we live the year round, 
it becomes necessary that greater attention be given to the health of the em- 
ployee in order that he may be continued in a fit physical condition to satisfac- 
torily perform his duties. This principle has been recognized in the United 
States by some of the largest employers of labor, and is in line with the most 
progressive economic thinking on that subject. 

Members of employees' families are not accorded free hospital treatment, as 
was done in construction days. A charge^or hospital treatment of $3 per day 
for open ward and $5 for private room is made for adult members of employees' 
family, in addition to charges for operations, etc. 

COMPARATIVE COSTS OF LIVING. 

This subject may be treated clearly under three divisions, namely: (a) Food 
costs; (&) costs of clothing ; (c) incidental costs. 

(a) Food costs. — ^Data have not been produced, so far as we can ascertain, 
showing that necessary foods cost less in the commissary than in industrial 
centers in the United States. 
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The bureau- of statistics of the Panama Canal compiled and published in the 
Canal Record of May 30, 1917, certain data on comparative costs in the United 
States and Canal Zone of selected Items of staple foods. These data on the 27 
items covered show that the comparative costs were approximately 100 to 107, 
in the Canal Zone and United States, respectively, in January of that year, so 
far as the items included are concerned. On the other hand, however, it is 
important to note that the published data do not include numerous items of 
perishable fruits and vegetables which necessarily constitute a large element of 
a healthful diet in a tropical country. These items of food, but of superior 
quality and infinitely greater variety may be purchased in the United States in 
season at prices very much lower than they can be sold to us through the com- 
missaries in the Canal Zone after transportation 2,000 miles in cold storage. 
Many fruits and vegetables are much damaged when purchased here, so that 
we do not get quantity or quality, as in the United States. Instances are 
cantaloupes, strawberries, peaches, tomatoes, celery, lettuce, etc. Besides loss 
from decay, the flavor of peaches, berries, tomatoes, etc., is greatly inferior on 
account of being harvested unripe and handled in cold storage. Only the most 
limited supply of these is ever procurable. 

Consideration should also be given to the important fact that in most indus- 
trial centers in the United States employees are able, if they desire, to establish 
their place of living in the suburbs, so as to enable them by means of home 
garden, poultry yard, cow, etc., to furnish their tables with a considerable part 
of the food supply at relatively little expense, at the same time affording recrea- 
tion and exercise. Furthermore, industrious housewives in the United States 
are able, by home canning of fruits and vegetables purchased cheaply in season, 
to provide much of the winter supply required. It is the privilege of every 
family to improve or neglect these opportunities in the United States. Such 
economies are not possible in the Canal Zone. 

So-called Government commissaries. — In order to correct the erroneous im- 
pressions occasionally expressed by Members of Congress and others to the effect 
that employees on the Canal Zone are allowed to purchase goods at very low prices 
in the Panama Railroad commissaries, it is only necessary to state that the said 
Panama Railroad is a commercial corporation, although owned and operated by 
;the United States Government. 

The corporation carries a profit and loss account on the commissary busi- 
iness, and from all observation and experience seriously endeavors to maintain a 
balance on the credit side of this account. Practically all the goods sold to 
employees in the commissaries are purchased by agents of the Panama Railroad 
in New York and New Orleans markets, thereby directly reflecting the cost of 
commodities on those areas in the United States. After purchasing the goods 
in various wholesale markets the Panama Railroad adds so-called surcharges 
on the purchase cost (which in the case of goods on hand is often figured as the 
replacement value of the goods in a rising market) and these surcharges or 
added percentages on goods sold in the commissaries have been for some time, 
and are at present, as follows : 

Hardware, 35 per cent ; cigars and tobacco, 60 per cent ; dry goods, 34 per cent ; 
boots and shoes, 26 per cent ; groceries, 17 per cent ; cold-storage products, 34 
per cent. ^ ^ ^. 

These surcharges include purchasing cost, railroad and ocean transportation, 
and all handling, as well as losses of perishable goods and repairs and deprecia- 
tion of all plant, equipment, and fixtures. A detailed financial statement of the 
supply business in the Canal Zone is not available, but it is believed the above 
surcharges include a fair profit, and very liberal allowances for depreciation 
and replacement, and compare favorably with, the surcharges applied by most 
retailers in the United States. 

Commissary prices in the Canal Zone are generally a little higher than the 
retail prices in the industrial centers in the United States. Beef and pork are 
slightly lower on account of local purchase, but the meat is decidedly inferior 
to American products. These matters could be discussed with much more detail. 

In behalf of the organized employees it may be stated that they are willing to 
pav a reasonable profit (or surcharge) on a fair business basis on goods pur- 
chased at the commissaries, and they also approve of all persons employed In 
the supply divisions receiving a just living wage to be paid out of the surcharges. 

It has been stated that we are able to purchase things considerably lower than 
they can be had in the States, and point to prices which obtain in the Army 
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commissaries, and by infer^ice conclude that we, too, are enjoying those prices. 
Hiis is not the fact, as will be observed by the following : 

Comparative prices in the Panama Railroad commissaries and the Army Com" 

missaries. 



Unit. 


Articles. 


Panama 
Railroad 
Commia- 

sary 
Nov. 1, 

1919. 


Army 
Commis- 
sary 
Nov. 1, 
1919. 


3an 


Apples 


10.17 
.38 
.32 
.20 
.43 
.74 
.76 
.17 
.22 
.16 
.33 
.16 
.24 
.14 
.075 
,16 
.22 
.38 
.22 
.13 
.19 
.15 
.15 
.37 
.15 
.17 
.14 
.37 
.35 
.09 
.02 
.08 
.11 
.08 
.50 
.18 


SO. 11 


Do 


Asparagus . . 


.27 


Do 


Beans (baked) 


.18 


Do 


Bmtiii (tiniA) 


.16 


Do 


Beef (chipped)! 


.35 


Do 


Beef(comed)i 


.74 


Pound 


Butter! 


.72 


Can 


Beelfl* . 


.16 


Pound 


Com meal 


.18 


Can 


Com 


.13 


Do 


Chtt+ies 


iii 


Bottle 


Cocoa 


,13 


Coflfee 

Extract (2 ocmees) 


.15 
.12 


Pound 


FhHir 


.05 


Poimd...... 


Gelatine 


11 


Hninmy . , _ . , ........ 


.18 


Jar 


Jam 


.29 


Do 


J«lly (« Aiino^) . . _ 


.13 


Pound 


Macaroni 


.09 


Can 


Milk (condensed)! 


.18 


Do 


Mi Ik (evaporated ) » 


.14 


Do 


Oysters* 


.12 


Do 


Peaches -. 


.17 


Do 


Pears (1-poimd) - 


.14 


Do 


Peas 


.15 


Do 


Pepper (black) 


.09 


Bottle 


Pickles (mixed) 


.28 


Can 


Pineapple 


.13 


Pound 


Pice 


.08 


Do 


Salt 


.01 


Cake...!... 


SoaD 1 Ivorv) 


.05 


Can 


Soup 


.09 


Package 


Starch 


.06 


Pound 


Sugar (5 pounds) ." 


.45 


Can 


Tomatoes 


.16 









! The Army commissaries in the Canal Zone draw their cold-storage supplies from the Panama Railroad 
commissaries: hence the cold-storage items show less difference of price in the comparison. Army forces 
purchase fresh meats, fish, fruits, and vegetables in Panama Railroad commissaries. 

The table shows 25 per cent higher prices in Panama Railroad commissaries 
than in Army commissaries. 

We are informed that the increase in commissaries for commodities gen- 
erally used by employees, for the period from July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1919, five 
years, was nearly 100 per cent. 

(&) Cost of clo^/wn^.— Concerning the matter of clothing, owing to the warm 
climate of the Canal Zone, for reasons of comfort employees wear wash 
clothes extensively, and the copious perspiration necessitates their frequent 
laundering, and consequently clothing wears out far more rapidly than in the 
temperate climate; this refers to the clothing of all members of employees' 
families. 

With reference to seasonal changes of clothing, the health authorities insist, 
and it is our experience, that a frequent change of climate is essential to the 
maintenance of health of Canal Zone employees and their families. To be of 
most benefit, this change of climate should be in the cooler season of the year 
in the United States. On the average almost as many employees take their 
vacation in each of the cooler seasons of autumn, winter, and spring as In 
summer, and must incur the cost of change of clothing, so that they do not 
get away from this expense. Not at any time in the year is it safe for an 
employee to attempt a vacation in the United States without either fall, win- 
ter, or spring clothes; even in midsummer some protective garments are 
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required frequently. One is not able to drive the full value of these expendi- 
tures because such heavier clothing is not suitable for use here and Is hard to 
preserve in this climate for use in subsequent years, even if styles do not change. 
This is even more burdensome for employees with families, as the expense is 
simply multiplied. 

(o) Incidental costs. — There are also many incidental items of the expense 
of living here which far exceed the cost of corresponding items in the United 
States. For instance, the fares here range from 10 cents to 50 cents for street 
cars, busses, and commercial jitneys for distances covered by 5 cents to 7 cents 
street car fares in the Unitetl States. Daily papers cost 5 cents here; in the 
United States 1 cent to 2 cents. Many life insurance companies will not do busi- 
ness here At all. Those which do, as a rule, charge ffom 20 per cent to 50 per 
cent more than in the United States. Many fraternal orders will not issue poli- 
cies to members in the Canal 2iOne. Much is expected and received from em- 
ployees in the way of charitable and benevolent contributions in the Canal Zone ; 
churches and fraternal organizations are more expensive to support ; household 
and personal effects deteriorate very rapidly in this climate. Many purchases 
must be made in the terminal cities of Panama and Colon, a«id mostly all 
amusements, save those of the community clubhouses, are obtainable only in 
the Panaman cities, where prices are double or treble those in the United 
States. 

THE FINAL NET — WHAT REALLY COUNTS. 

Members of Congress and Government officials are liable to gain the mis- 
taken impression that canal employees are better off than they really are. It 
must not be forgotton that it is not the gross of compensation and perquisites 
that counts. It is the final net that counts. Notwithstanding the 25 per cent 
higher wages (which some are not getting), and notwithstanding such per- 
quisites as are allowed canal employees — merely conditions concomitant with 
employment in the Tropics — they are not as well off as on the face may seem. 
When they have paid the high cost of iiecessary vacations; when, in spite 
of vacations, they reckon the inevitable enervation of continued tropical resi- 
dence upon themselves, their wives, and children, and the hazard of returning 
again to a cold climate, having lost normal Immunity or resistance to Tem- 
perate Zone diseases; when they find their former friends, associates, and 
acquaintances scattered, and the value of their good will dissipated owing to 
long absence — that they are " exiles of industry," out of touch with the field 
and opportunities " back home," adrift from the current of normal progression, 
and must start life over again with a handicap; when they find their savings 
(if they have been fortunate and managed carefully) perhaps are not wisely 
invested ; when they realize that lack of daily contact, experience, and observa- 
tion has in a large measure disqualified them to judge values and security, 
or to distinguish shrewdly between profitable and worthless investments in the 
United States; when they weigh all factors of the situa,tlon in which they 
actually find themselves after several years of Canal Zone residence, and are 
again "back home," timid strangers in their own native land; it is then that 
canal employees must awake to the stern realization that it is the final net 
that counts. 
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LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1921. 



HFARIKGS CONBTrCTEB BY THE STTBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPEIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE, IN CHARGE OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE, EZECTTTIVE, ANB JTTBICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL FOR 
1921. 



Monday, January 19, 1920. 

For Bonis to Apply to Certain Employees of the Panama 

Canal Zone. 

STATEMENTS OF ME. J. H. STEVENSON AND ME. A. C. M'GEANEE, 
EEPEESENTING AMEEIGAN CITIZENS EMPLOYED IN THE PAN- 
AMA CANAL ZONE. 

Mr. Stevenson. We are interested in the bonus increases be<;ause 
the economic conditions that justify the increases that Congress has 
made in the United States for Government employees likewise affect 
us. The changes in economic conditions in the United States are 
reflected in our conditions on the Canal Zone. In previous years the 
bonus increases have carried a clause excluding the Panama Canal 
employees on the Canal Zone from receiving those increases directly. 
Our compensation is fixed by authority of the Panama Canal Act, 
which provides that our pay shall be not exceeding 25 per cent over 
the rates paid for similar duties in the United States. 

METHOD OF DETERMINING COMPENSATION IN THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 

Mr. Wood. Do the men employed on the Canal Zone receive wages 
equivalent to 25 per cent greater than for similar services in the 
United States? 

Mr, Stevenson. That is the policy of the Panama Canal. 

2400 
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Mr. Wood. And they trj^ to carry it out? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. As a result, the Panama Canal ascer- 
tains the facts as to the rates in the United States and corresponding 
positions in the Canal service are rerated accordingly ; that is, to the 
extent of 25 per cent over the rates in the States. 

Mr. Wood. How often are those reratings made ? 

Mr. Stevenson. They have been made for the past three years the 
1st of July, or effective as of the 1st of July of each year. 

Mr. Wood. And then it remains at that figure throughout the 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. In other words, it changes when the 
rate here changes either up or down. 

Mr. Wood. That is w hat 1 am trying to find out. You say the rate 
is fixed on the 1st of July ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wood. Suppose that by reason of some abnormal condition in 
the States wages went up or down, would there be a readjustment of 
wages on the Panama Cfanal Zone ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wood. Then they do not necessarily remain fixed for the year? 

Mr. Stevenson. No, sir. The rate remains fixed Just as long as 
the rate in the United States remains unchanged. In other words, 
any changes in the United States are immediately reflected there. 

Mr. Wood. During the war wages jumped from day to day higher 
and Iiigher, so that if you hired a set of workmen to-day at a certain 
rate that would not be any criterion for what you would have to pay 
to another set of workmen to-morrow or to the same workmen. If 
you made changes down there as fast as they were made here it would 
Keep you changing under those conditions every day. 

Mr. Stevenson. If you will permit me to illustrate, there is a 
class of employees, shop mechanics, whose wages are based on rates 
in the navy yards. Under this 25 per cent rule of the Panama Canal 
act, w^hich I ha^'e mentioned, when the rates were changed in the 
navy yards the governor ascertained the facts as to when the rates 
were changed, what the new rates were, and then he put the new 
rates into effect on the Panama Canal Zone, effective the same date 
that the changes occurred in the navy yards. The way that works 
out under this provision is illustrated by this circumstance: In the 
fiscal year 1917-18 5 and 10 per cent bonus increases were made in 
the United States and those were reflected in the revised rates in the 
Canal Zone effective the 1st of July, the same as in the States. That 
5 and 10 per cent applied in the navy yards. The next year, when 
the $120 bonus superseded the percentage increases, the navy yard 
employees did not receive the $120 bonus by reason of the provision 
ill the act to the effect that if employees had received $200 or more 
in the way of increases during the previous year they were shut out 
from those increases, and by a ruling of the Xavy Department they 
did not receive the bonus increases the second year. The governor 
was, therefore, placed under the necessity of revising his rates and 
putting into effect a revision among those mechanics in the shops, 
which he did, there being about 1,000 of those men, and it resulted 
in a decrease of 2 or 3 cents an hour in their rates. 
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Mr. Wood. I can understand how they could fix those rates where 
they had the same classification in the navy yards. But you have a 
lot of carpenters employed on the Zone ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wood. How do you make a change in their salary status? 
During the war the pay of carpenters in the United States went up 
from # or $4 a day to $8 and $10 a day? 

Mr. Stevenson. During the first part of the war, if not entirely 
throughout the war — ^but I am not certain as to that — they took a 
certai'n number of cities in the United States and ascertained the 
building trades rates in those cities; they averaged those rates and 
then used the average as the basis for the rates on the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Wood. The point I am trying to get at is how often they 
made a revision of the rates on the Panama Canal Zone ? 

Mr. Ste\^nson. That occurs once a year. 

Mr. Wood. So that if a rate was fixed to commence on the 1st of 
July that rate would obtain until the end of that fiscal year— is that 
the idea? 

Mr. Stevenson. Or until another change occurred. 

Mr. Wood. That is what I am trying to find out, whether any 
changes are made during the year. 

Mr. Ste\^nson. As a matter of fact, in the building trades, I 
understand their rates change about the 1st of May each year, and 
that is the same rule the governor follows. 

Mr. McGraneU. I can go a little further on that. In the first year 
of the war the Government was not operating any direct construction 
force which the governor of the canal could use as a basis for fixing 
the rates, but as the war went on the Government established a con- 
struction division of the Quartermaster Corps, and the governor 
later took that as a comparable Government rate and ascertained 
the rates paid in the construction department of the Quartermaster 
Corps here in the States and based the carpenters' rates for canal 
service on those rates of pay, plus the 25 per cent. 

Mr. SissoN. He must do that under the statute, and the statute 
provides that on the Canal Zone the authorities of the Canal Zone 
may fix the wages of men in like employment at not to exceed 25 per 
cent of the Government rate for the same service in the States, 
However, this fact has developed, that he has taken the maximum 
but has never applied any minimum. He can give any rate he 
pleases below 25 per cent, because that is discretionary with him, 
but it resulted in the giving of the whole 25 per cent. So everybody 
on the Zone, since the passage of that act, has gotten the 25 per 
cent, which is a better bonus than anybody gets in the States. 

Mr, Stevenson. But the differential of 25 per cent is more than 
offset by the cost of necessary annual vacations from that tropical 
climate to enable the Americans residing and working there to main- 
tain their physical condition and their fitness for efficient duty. 

Mr. SissoN. I suppose that if great precautions had not been 
taken there to care for the health of the employees that might be 
true, but the health reports from there now show that conditions are 
very good. 

Mr. Stevenson. But that is a very deceptive matter. 

Mr. SissoN, I have made a good many trips to the Zone since 
as been cleaned up and during the construction of the canal and 
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after they put their health regulations in force there was a marked 
decrease in the number of patients in the hospitals and I think the 
health of the Canal residents will compare favorably with health 
conditions in the United States. 

Mr. Steatinson. But, as I say, the health records are deceptive. 
In the first place, the men are all picked men ; they are in the prime 
of life and they are thoroughly examined before they are accepted 
for service there. All cases of serious maladies, such as tuberculosis, 
are deported from the Canal Zone, so that they do not enter into the 
mortality records. For instance, the chief clerk of the Panama 
Canal died in a hospital in Xew York so that his death will not 
show in the mortality records of the Canal Zone, 

Mr. Sissox. It seems to me that would help you, because if he did 
not actually die on the Canal Zone it would help your mortality 
records. 

COST OF LIVING. 

Mr, Wood. Has the cost of living materially increased on the 
•Canal Zone? 

Mr. Stevensox. Yes. The employees state that their living cost 
has doubled since 1914, and I understand that from a conversation 
had by a committee with the governor not long since it appears that 
he made an investigation into the actual increased cost ot numerous 
commodities which employees buy to the greatest extent in the Canal 
commissaries and he found that the increased cost of those com- 
modities from July, 1914, to July, 1919, was between 95 and 100 per 
cent. 

Mr. Wood. But that does not apply generally, because there some 
things you get a great deal cheaper there than we can get them hero, 
and there are some things you do not require to the same extent 
they are required here. For instance, there is not the same neces- 
sity for heavy clothing as there is here, and, of course, your fruits 
do not cost you anywhere near what our fruits cost us here. T 
noticed that particularly when I was there. What do you pay for 
sugar on the Zone? 

Sir. Stevexsox. We have been paying 12 cents a pound; but, of 
<^ourse, some change has taken place recently. 

Mr. Wood. You get your sugar cheaper than we get it here. 
Where does your flour come from ? It comes from Central America, 
does it not? 

Mr. Stevexsox. It came from the United States all the time until 
during the war, when we received some flour from Chile. But we 
are securing flour from the United States now. 

Mr. Wood. You were getting flour from Chile when I was there and 
it makes good bread. What did you have to pay for your flour ? 

Mr. Stevexsox. I do not remember the price of the Chilean flour, 
but the price of flour two or three months ago, I think, was 7^ cents 
n pound. 

Mr. Wood. Beef was cheaper when I was there than it is here. 

Mr. Stevexsox. Beef is cheaper than it is in the United States 
for the same cuts, but the quality is in nowise equal; in fact, that 
IS a very important point, because there has been a good deal said 
about it in the past by the employees. We, of course, can get no 
other meat at this time; that is, lio other kind of beef except Co- 
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lombian beef. The other meats, of course, come from the United 
States, with the exception of some pork from Colombia. The 
Colombian beef does not come from as well-bred cattle as the beef 
in the United States; the cattle themselves are carried on a wild 
range and the meat is not as fine in texture nor in flavor and does 
not carry the distribution of fat through the texture of the meat as 
found in the beef of the United States. 

Mr. Wood. Is. not the Government experimenting in the raising 
of cattle there? 

Mr. Ste\isn80n. They have taken steps in that direction, but of 
course that comes rather slowly. The chief quartermaster, in a 
conversation I had with him a short time before leaving, said that he 
was endeavoring to encourage the cattle raisers in the Republic of 
Panama to introduce thoroughbred bulls and thus build up the 
type and quality of their cattle and that in five or six years, ii thej' 
went ahead with such a program, they would have a local supply 
that would be of a better quality. 

Mr. Wood. Our Government is doing that to some extent, is it not? 

Mr. Ste\^nson. To some extent, yes. They bring native cattle 
there and one of the pastures is set aside as a breeding pasture, and 
they are introducing better blood and hope to build up a better 
quality of cattle. 

Mr. Wood. You have a splendid quality of fish and you get fish 
cheaper than we do in this country. 

Mr. Stevenson. It is possible that fish is a little cheaper, but the 
supply is not overabundant, because a great quantity of the fish is 
sold to the shipping interests ; they take great quantities of fish. 

PANAMA CANAL COMMTSvSARIES. 

Mr. SissoN. You get your supplies from the Government com- 
missaries ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. And the Government commissaries make no profit? 

Mr. Stevensoi^. That is a point I am very glad you mentioned, 
. There has been some misunderstanding about the commissaries op- 
erated for canal employees on the Isthmus. They are not compara- 
ble institutions to the Army commissaries in the matter of furnish- 
ing commodities at cost. The Army purchases the supplies for it 
commissary stores, transports them and handles them without any 
charge for the purchasing, transportation, and handling. 

They sell commodities for the same price in the city of Washington 
that they sell them in the Philippines or the Canal Zone. Our com- 
missaries for canal employees on the Canal Zone are operated under 
a regular corporation plan. The purchasing is done in the United 
States, principally in New York and New Orleans, and the prices 
here, as they vary from time to time, are naturally reflected in the 
prices on the Canal Zone. Then the costs of purchasing, of trans- 
portation, of loss in transit, spoilage, cold storage for 2,000 miles and 
keeping those goods in cold storage until they can be issued to the 
employees in the retail stores, plus handling in the retail stores, are 
all charges that we have added and which are included in the final 
retail price. 

Mr. SissoN. That is absolutely right. 
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Mr. Stevenson. But the point is, that the result is that the com- 
modities sold in the canal commissaries are sold at prices which are 
25 per cent or more higher than the goods sold in the Army commis- 
saries on the Canal Zone. 

Mr. SissoN. That is true because the Government pays the over- 
head charge in the one instance, and the other is for the convenience 
of the employees. 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. The Government, in order to protect the employees 
c»n the Panama Canal Zone in the building of the Canal, made pro- 
vision so that all commodities could be bought at a less price. For 
example, on my several visits to the Caiial Zone I bought raincoats, 
shoes, and other things because. I could get them so much cheaper 
than I could buy them at retail in the States, and anybody who 
goes to one of those stcTres will find that he can get things cheaper 
there and possibly cheaper than the wholesale price. I do not know 
whether the condition is as good as it was, because I have not been 
there since the Canal was opened, but when I was there I foiind that 
the prices at which goods were sold to the employees were infinitely 
less than the charges made in the retail stores of the States. 

Mr. Stevenson. That is true as to some commodities and it is not 
true in other cases. On the Canal Zone the system of surcharges or 
increased prices on top of the wholesale prices probably do not run 
exactly parallel with the retail surcharges in the States, but as to 
some commodities we find that we can buy them cheaper in the 
States than we can buy them in the commissaries, while other com- 
modities we find cheaper in the commissaries. 

For instance, in that climate a family must use a large amount of 
fruits and fresh vegetables in their diet, and it is necessary. You 
mentioned the fruits as being cheaper. Of course, the tropical fruits 
are cheaper, and as to bananas and that class of fruit, if you com- 
pared their prices with the prices in the States you would be im- 
pressed by the difference, but that is a small percentage of the fruits 
and vegetables we must have. The fruits and vegetables grown here 
in the States, such as peaches, apples, strawberries, and tomatoes, 
cost more there because they must be brought from the States and 
handled in cold storage all the way there, and held in cold storage 
until they are taken by the consumers over the counters of the 
commissaries. 

Mr. SissoN. On the contrary, you take coal. The difference in the 
cost of the things you mention is more than offset by the fact that 
the people here must have coal. 

Mr. Stevenson. But it might be pointed out that we have to buy 
ice all the year around. 

Mr. Wason. What do you pay for it? 

Mr. Stevenson. The ice at this time is forty or fifty cents a hun- 
dred, I think. 

Mr. Wason. It is 80 cents per hundred, because T was talking to a 
man who came from there six weeks ago. 

COST OF clothing. 

Mr. Stevenson. I would like to refer to another point about the 
cost of clothing. We, of course, wear wash clothes very largely the 
year around. The climate and copious perspiration necessitates 
very frequent laundering, so that clothing wears out much more 
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rapidly. A laundryman stated to me, for instance, that in the 
United States a collar is supposed to launder 20 or 24 times, but on 
the Canal Zone a collar lasts one-fourth or half as long. He said 
they have inquired of the Laundrymens' Association in the United 
States as to tne cause of certain clothing deteriorating or going to 
pieces so rapidly in laundering, and that the only explanation they 
were able to make of it was that the copious perspiration aflPected' the 
fiber. In the matter of heavier clothing, families come from there to 
the States to get a change of climate and they benefit more from the 
change if the visit is made to the States during the fall, winter, or 
spring months, when they get a complete change of temperature. 
When they come during those months they must have sufiicient 
heavy clothing, and must have some protective clothing even in mid- 
summer. Now, those purchases have to be made when such a visit 
is contemplated and if a family is large the cost is proportionately 
greater. When such families return to the* Canal Zone, of course, 
that clothing is not serviceable and it rapidly deteriorates in that 
climate. So we really do not escape that expense. 

QUALITY OF BEEF. 

Then one other point about the beef. The Army, during the period 
of the war, contracted for large quantities of that Colombian beef. 
When deliveries began the Army immediately found objection, stat- 
ing that it did not come up to the standard and they made very 
strenuous objections, but finally agreed to take the best quality that 
could be supplied them, but the Navy would not have it at all. 
When we came to the States we followed this matter down to some 
extent and we went to the docks where this. beef was being unloaded 
in New York and talked with the inspector of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry who was supervising the unloading. He explained to us 
these conditions and what was the matter with the beef. 

Mr. Wood. What did he say was the matter with it ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Well, largely as I stated previously, the breed of 
the cattle and the fact that they ran on a wild range and are not 
grain fed, and the fact that the distribution of the fat throughout the 
texture of the meat is not uniform, all of which leads to a reddish 
and very much inferior quality of beef. He said that if the Govern- 
ment could build up the breed of cattle and carried it through suc- 
cessfully, it would give us a much improved beef supply ; and he said 
that some years ago, when the range cattle of Texas were practically 
the same proposition, the quality of the beef was not much better 
than that of the Colombian beef, but that the introduction of an 
improved and fine type of bulls resulted in improving the cattle so 
that anywhere in the United States now you can get a good quality 
of beef. 

Mr. Wason. That is what the inspector told you? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wason. How old a man was he ? 

Mr. Stevenson. He was a man about 40 or 45, I should judge. 

Mr. Wason. Did he tell you that practically all of the beef cattk 
raised in this country are range fed? 

Mr. Stevenson. Well, he did not comment on it in just that way ; 
he simply told us that the beef all over this country had been thor- 
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ouofhly bred up with an improved type of cattle until now it did not 
make any difference whether it came from a large range or whether 
it came from a farm, where the cattle was practically stall-fed, the 
beef was of a good quality. He said that the type of cattle as to 
breeding had more to do with the quality of the beef than almost 
anything else. Of course, grain feeding has a great effect on the 
quality of the beef. 

Mr. Wason. You spoke about these cattle coming from Colombia. 
Are they similar to the cattle from Brazil? 

Mr. McCtraxer. No, sir; the Brazilian cattle are larger types. 
The Colombian cattle have had no outlet ; there has been no sale, only 
local consumption, until the canal began to import them from Colom- 
bia, and there were thousands of them just practically running wild 
on the range. They are a smaller type of cattle than the Brazilian 
cattle and the Argentine cattle. 

Mr. SjssoN. The Argentine cattle are very fine? 

Mr. McGraner. Yes. 

Mr. Stevenson. The inspector remarked to us that the cattle in 
Argentina and Australia had been bred up in recent years. 

Mr. McGraner. The Colombian cattle only average, I think about 
450 or 500 pounds on foot. The Army has been getting the first pick 
of all cattle brought into the zone, they had the first pick after the 
making of this Army contract, and they have been taking out the 
best grades and the larger type. It seems that they have a standard 
of 450 pounds and do not want a carcass that is less than 450 pounds, 
or something like that, and they have been getting the best type that 
was brought in. There were not many of them that w^eighed 500 

{)ounds, and if they did weigh that much they were considered extra 
arge. 

Mr. Wason. Do you mean dressed? 

Mr. McGraner. No; alive on foot. Another thing about those 
cattle is that they are considerably older, that is, older on the aver- 
age than the beef cattle killed in the States, and they have big bones ; 
the bones are larger than the average beef cattle in the States. This 
inspector in New York remarked about that fact. 

Mr. Stevenson. He mentioned the large bones. You take a cut 
across the quarter of a beef, particularly across a loin, and get out 
a 4-poimd steak or roast, and you will find that there is a smaller 
weight of useful beef and a greater weight of bone and wastage th^n 
you get from an improved type of beef. 

Mr. Wason. How long have you been employed on the Canal Zone ? 

Mr. Stevenson. I have been employed on the Canal Zone a little 
over 14 years. 

Mr. Wason. In what capacity? 

Mr. Stevenson. I have been employed in a clerical capacity of one 
kind or another the entire time. 

EFFICIENCY OF CA^N^AL EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. Wason. How about the efficiency of your employees in the 
different activities? Do they average as much work in a day as they 
do in the States? 

Mr. Stevenson. Well, I think the usual testimony heard from 
people who have observed employees in the United States and on the 
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Canal Zone is uniform that the men on the Canal Zone show a high 
degree of efficiency in performance. They are very compactly 
organized ; in fact, the organization is the result of a long series of 
years of gradual evolution. When the construction was closed they 
naturally selected the best and most efficient men to retain in the 
permanent service, and thus they built up a force of the best men that 
they had on the job during the entire 10 years of construction work, 
and the organization has continued in substantially^ the same form 
through more than five years of the operating period and the effi- 
ciency is naturally increasing. 

Mr. Wood. Does that climate enervate the people so as to detract 
from their efficiency? 

Mr. Stevenson. Well, we find that the men in the organization 
work to the limit because there is a high degree of competition. The 
result of the climate on the men is that it makes it more onerous to 
perform their duties and there is less enjoyment in the performance of 
one's work than there is in a more invigorating climate. I do not 
know that measurements have ever been made relative to the unit 
production of employees there as compared with a temperate climate, 
but this much might be pointed out, that the business of the canal 
is very rapidly increasing since the war and it reached its maximum 
in December, last month, when 261 commercial vessels went through 
the canal. 

Mr. Wason. In a month? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes; and the tolls were $891,375, if I remember 
correctly. 

Mr. Wood. What proportion of those vessels were American 
vessels ? 

Mr. Stevenson. I can not give you the figures oflFhand but all of 
those vessels were commercial vessels; they all paid tolls. 

Mr. Wood. When I was there no American vessels were going 
through. 

Mr. SissoN. Were your expenses that much during the month? 
Mr. Stevenson. No; during the fiscal year ending June 30, the 
tolls and services rendered gave a return of $6,354,016.98, and the 
average expenses were $6,112,194.77, approximately. $240,000 in 
excess of the cost of operation and maintenance, including health and 
sanitation and civil government. With the increase in December we 
received nearly $1,000,000 in tolls in one month. Of course that 
does not represent the interest on the investment- in the canal, 
which was primarily built as a military asset, and it has justified 
itself on that ground, because it was a very vital asset during this 
present war. From the beginning of the war until the end a large 
percentage of the traffic through the canal was nitrates from Chile, 
Avhich were used in the production of ammunition, so you can see 
that the canal was a very important factor. 

Mr. Wood. Did our allies use the canal for the transportation of 
their troops from South American countries? 

Mr. McGraner. From Australia they did ; thousands.of them went 
through. 

Mr. Stevenson. What I want to illustrate in connection with that 
is the efficiency of the employees shown in the large number of vessels 
that make the canal their home ports. They tie up there and have 
repairs and overhauling done at the canal, and shipping seeks the 
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services of the canal. And despite the fact that our wages are based 
c on the States rates, plus a diflFerential of 25 per cent, vessels find that 
they can get this service and get out of port with such expedition 
that it makes it profitable for them to bring their vessels there for 
this service. One of the vessels during the war was to be repaired 
and overhauled, one of the former German vessels; the estimated 
shortest time to turn it out in the United States was, I think, six 
weeks, and when brought to the Canal Zone and put into dry dock 
at Balboa it was completed and out in 21 days, showing that we have 
on the Canal Zone a highly efficient and skilled force. 

Mr. Wason. Do you not make a reduction in ship supplies, which 
makes it attractive for shipowners to go to that port? 

Mr. McGraner. No, sir. 

Mr. Wason. At what price do you furnish coal ? 

Mr. McGraner. They are charged for supplies, such as ship's 
chandlery, as they call it, 25 per cent over and above the rates that 
are charged to the Canal employees for the same commodities. A 
ship, say, buys 20 tons of ice ; they pay 25 per cent above the price 
that the Canal employees pay for the same thing or any other sup- 
plies. 

Mr. Wason. That would be cheaper than they could get the sup- 
plies at other ports, would it not ? 

Mr. Stevenson. That is a question I can not exactly answer. 

Mr. Wason. What is the price of coal ? 

Mr. McGraner. I happened to be working on the coaling plant 
just before I left. As you know, the coal is shipped from Norfolk 
to Cristobal, on the Atlantic side, and most of the coal is sold from 
there. At the time I left it was selling for $11.50, that is, delivered 
to the ship, and it is extra for trimming, that is, if they have to trim 
it into the bunkers an extra charge of 60 cents a ton is made. 

Mr. Stevenson. I think that was increased $2 a ton just before 
we left, but I do not know whether the price had been promulgated. 

Mr. McGraner. When I left it had not been. At Balboa it was 
$2 more, due to the fact that the coal had to be taken through the 
Canal, and it was $2 a ton higher, or $13.50, at Balboa. 

Mr. Wason. Do you know how that price compares with the 
States' price? 

Mr. McGraner. No; I do not. I know there is a revision of the 
coal prices every once in a while and I think the Governor tries to 
follow the coal prices in the States. 

Mr. Wason. My understanding is that they make the prices attrac- 
tive to ship owners? 

Mr. Stevenson. They endeavor to make the rate as low as they 
consistently can because they want to make the Canal attractive to 
shipping. 

In connection with these discussions I would like to make this 
general statement relative to the way economic conditions affect us 
and the status in which we find ourselves. As indicated before, the 
necessary vacations once a year from that climate for rehabilitation 
we find costs more than the 25 per cent differential. We are fur- 
nished with quarters, with fuel and with lights, and always have 
been. 

That consideration is the only thing we enjoy to offset the handicai" 
of service in that foreign and tropical climate. When a man leav 
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his home and his liome connections, his friends aiid associations, and 
his opportunities for normal and gradual progression in his com- 
munity in the States and goes to the canal, taking his family there, 
he incurs a great handicap and undergoes a great sacrifice which is 
never fully appreciated imtil he is confronted with the proposition of 
getting himself out of the Canal Zone and reestablishing himself in 
the United States, when he finds he must go to the bottom of the lad- 
der and start life all over again. And that is a very serious handi- 
cap. It is not a suitable climate in which to bring up children, 
and employees who have their families there until their children 
enter school age are at once placed in a state of anxiety and concern 
as to how they are going to take care of the proper final education of 
those children. That is one of the most serious problems that con- 
fronts some of us who have been there a great number of years. 

A man goes there and makes a consistent effort to render efficient 
service ; he is recognized and gradually builds himself up to a pretty 
good position there, the same as if he had been working in a similar 
position in the United States ; but when he leaves there and goes home 
he finds he knows no one there, and he must simply catch hold of any- 
thing he can. The friends he makes in the Canal Zone scatter to all 
parts of the country and are of no value to him as friends and asso- 
ciates when he leaves there, and you gentlemen can appreciate that 
that is a very great consideration. 

Mr. Wood. How many civilian employees are there on the Zone? 

Mr. Stevenson. There was in the last fiscal year an average force 
on the gold roll of 3,271. 

Mr. Wood. Wliat is the average pay? 

Mr. Stevenson. The average pay of the gold-roll force — that is, 
the skilled and trained Americans — is somewhere near $175, I think, 
a month. 

Mr. Wood. You speak about the gold roll. Only Americans are 
on that roll, are they not ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes; with very few exceptions. Some aliens who 
were employed two or three years during the construction period are 
allowed to continue in the service. 

Mr. AVooD. Is this differential of 25 per cent paid to any other 
foreigner wlio may come in there and work? Suppose a man comes 
in there from England and works, would he ffet this same differ- 
ential? 

Mr. Stevenson. If he comes from England there now he will not 
be employed unless it is an instance where a man is needed in an 
emergency and an American is not available. In that case he may 
be employed and he will be employed at the proper rate of pay for 
the duties he ])erforms. 

Mr. Wood AVhat is the average length of time that an American 
Avho goes down there to take employment stays on the Canal Zone ? 

Mr. STEVENSf)N. A little less than three years, according to our 
information. Just before coming away, we inquired as to the labor 
turnover of the American force, and we found that the average turn- 
over for the past three years had been a little over 34 per cent. That 
means that the entire force would turn over on an average in a little 
less than three years. That is another point I did not mention in 
connection with mortality rates. The average American does not 
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;stay there longer than about three years and would not show up very 
markedly in the mortality statistics. 

In the accounting department just before leaving we were told that 
the turnover had been an average of 40 per cent a year for the past 
five years, which would mean that the force would turn over in two 
and a half years. Of course, that is a class of employees that are not 
considered to be as well paid proportionately as the mechanical 
trades. The impression that information seemed to make was that 
it was a very expensive proposition, as it was expensive to employ 
properly trained men and get them down there and break them in 
on the new duties, and that the lost motion and loss of efficiency 
incident to that change was quite an important factor ; it is desirable 
to maintain the force as steadily as possible. 

Mr. Wood. Do Americans who have stayed there a great many 
years, take your own case for instance, become acclimated, so that 
you may say you are acclimated ? 

Mr. Stevenson. The physicians of the Panama Canal Service tell 
us that this is the result, and we think that experience bears it out : 
When a m<an comes to the Tropics he has in his system a certain 
amount of immunity to the ordinary diseases that attack the system 
in a temperate climate, but he has no immunity against tropical 
disease germs. As he continues to reside in the Tropics, he develops 
an immunity against tropical disease germs, microbic diseases, and 
he at the same time gradually loses his immunity to the diseases that 
he was formerly confronted with in his residence in the Temperate 
^ne ; so that he gradually becomes acclimated against tropical para- 
sitic and germ diseases, but the sanitation and health work that has 
cleaned up the Canal Zone and made it from the standpoint of 
tropical diseases a comparatively healthy place in which to live, 
can not overcome the effect of continued high temperature and high 
humidity, and intense, bright light of the tropical sun. Those three 
factors have a very enervating effect upon the constitution, so that 
a man is rapidly devitalized if he does not get away from that climate 
for a period of about two months a year, it is found by experience, 
and get a recuperation. 

Mr. Wood. Do men who have families down there get their families 
away for about that length of time ? 

Mr. Stevenson. As a matter of fact, they find by experience that 
they are rarely ev^r able to do it, because it is impo'ssible to save 
enough money in one year to take a family from the Tropics to the 
Temperate Zone for a period of two months and get them back there. 

Mr. Wood. Do you notice any bad results that come from that ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Some people come to the Canal Zone and remark 
that the women of the Canal Zone look to be very nerve racked and 
fagged out, and it is our experience that the climate affects women 
and children very much more than it does the men, for some reason, 
and that has been my experience. I have been married and have 
lived in the Tropics for more than 12 years, and I know that a year 
is just as long as a family should stay continuously in that climate, 
but it is generally not practical to get them away regularly once in 
every year; but it is the opinion of the authorities, particularly of 
the health authorities, that that is the ideal that should be striven for, 
to get the family out for a change once in every year. The monotony 
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of the same temperature the year around, and of the surroundings 
and environment, the monotony of the regulated and sameness of the 
way in which we are served in our stores and places of recreation and 
everjiihing of that kind, is such that it has a very depressing effect 
upon the mind and probably on the body, for a prolonged period. 

Mr. Wood. How far are you away from the Equator? 

Mr. Stevenson. About 9^. 

Mr. Wood. How much is that in miles? 

Mr. McGraner. About 500 miles. 

Mr. Stevenson. What we would like to ask is, if the committee 
can not provide, as to the bonus increase, that it be carried in the 
bill this year in such terms as not to exclude the Panama Canal 
employees from receiving the bonus in the simple manner that it is 
usually applied in the States; rather than leaving it to come in a 
roundabout way, which has heretofore been followed, and which 
leads to more or less confusion and misunderstanding, and which 
this last year resulted in our being unable to get the full benefit of 
the bonus increase in the States because of a shortage of appropria- 
tions in the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. Wood. As I understand it, the governor in administering the 
affairs of the zone, considered the bonus we gave to the employees 
here as a part of their base salary, and you got it indirectly in that 
way. 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes : he considered it the compensation in the 
States. The original base salary, plus the bonus, is the resulting 
compensation for the year to certain employees in the States. 

Mr. Wason. Then you are getting more than the bonus because 
he adds 25 per cent to that. 

Mr. Stevenson. The result is more than the bonus; of course, it 
may be a question, but we think that the Canal Zone employees are 
entitled to that proportionate increase, because we find the cost of 
living and the other economic factors affect us in a similar way. It 
is our thought, however, that if this was taken care of in connection 
with the bonus legislation so that it would apply directly, it would, 
altogether, work out more satisfactorily. 

Mr. Wason. It would work out that you would get a double bonus. 

Mr. Wood. No. 

Mr. Stevenson. No; it would not. 

Mr. Wood. *And it might result in a saving to the Government in 
this respect : If the bill carrying the bonus should provide that they 
should have the same amount of bonus and no more, it would deprive 
them from getting the 25 per cent on the amount of the bonus. 

Mr. McGraner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. W^ooD. That would be the net result. 

Mr. McGraner. We feel that would be a more simple remed}^ to 
apply than the way it is now. It has caused a lot of confusion and 
it has also caused some criticism. 

o 
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